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Following the col- 
lapse of stock mar- 
ket prices last fall, 
President Hoover in- 
vited leaders of all 
the major business industries to confer 
with him at the White House regarding 
plans for the stabilization of business. As 
a result of these meetings there was or- 
ganized the “National Business Survey 
Conference” whose purpose is to keep tab 
on the progress made. 

This survey organization has made a re- 
port dealing with some 30 leading indus- 
tries. Under the head of “Telephone” is 
found this summary: 

“New telephone installations in April 
were less than in 1929, but showed the 
largest month’s gain this year. April long 
distance telephone messages exceeded April, 
1929, by about 10 per cent. Capital ex- 
penditures continue in line with projected 
programs, providing substantially larger 
outlays for plant and equipment than in 
1929.” 

The telegraph business showed about the 
same levels of earlier months, while cable 
volume was generally lower, with the ex- 
ception of South American cable business 
vhich showed an increase. 

ok * K * 

The April increase in toll business re- 
corded by the National Business Survey 
(onference brings to mind the note of 
ution sounded by President F. B. Mac- 

innon in his address before the Up-State 

elephone Association of New York at 
ochester recently. The chief of the 
nited States 


Independent Telephone 


ssociation warned operating companies 


MAINTAINING EXCHANGE SERVICE— 
UNFAIR PATENT MONOPOLY 


against the neglect of exchange service in 
planning for larger toll revenues. The 
experience of last fall, he said, demon- 
strated that a business slump is likely to 
mean diminishing toll receipts, whereas 
exchange business is solidly stable. 

Of course, nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with the rendering and develop- 
ment of the regular, everyday, bread-and- 
butter business of giving local telephone 
service. No wise business man ever neg- 
lects his regular trade, no matter how 
promising a profitable side line may appear, 
but telephone tolls have become so closely 
allied with exchange service that they are 
no longer a side line. In fact, they tie in 
together so intimately that, in a way, each 
depends on the other. 

Effective toll service requires good local 
service, and unless the connecting company 
has adequate local telephone development, 
long distance messages cannot be handled 
in the most satisfactory manner. Hence, 
the necessity of first maintaining exchange 
service conditions at a high standard. 
President MacKinnon added, however, that 
there should be no_ stopping of toll 
development. 

Patents and Monopoly. 

The prediction was recently made that 
Congress next fall would take action on 
the Dill bill which suspends the right of 
the owner of a patent to enforce action 
against infringement if he is violating the 


anti-monopoly laws. This measure is the 


outgrowth of the 
campaign made _ by 
independent radio 
and electrical manu- 
facturers against the 
patent poal formed by the Radio Corp. of 
America and its allies, which include the 
Sell subsidiaries controlling the sound 
moving picture production. 

Action was correctly forecasted, but was 
post-dated. as on June 2 the Senate passed 
the bill which is supposed to strengthen 
the Sherman anti-trust law and the Clay- 
ton act in the curbing of attempted 
monopoly. 

Contrary to the statements of its op- 
ponents, the bill does not provide for the 
forfeiture of patent rights because of 
violations of anti-monopoly laws, nor wil! 
it break down the patent system upon 


which American industry is largely 
founded. 

It simply suspends the right of a patentee 
to enforce action against infringement so 
long as he continues to violate laws against 
restraint of trade. That is to say, the bill 
compels the patentee who sues for in- 
fringement to come into court with clean 
hands. 

As passed by the Senate the bill places 
the burden of proof upon the party charged 
with infringement. 

* > * * 

As a weapon of defense against the pow- 
erful patent pool, the independent manu- 
facturers consider the Senate measure an 
effective aid, and members of Congress 
who are tighting monopoly believe it will 
anti-trust laws 


greatly strengthen the 


already on the state books. 
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What makes Congress take such a keen 
interest in the situation is the belief that 
the time is not far distant when the radio 
equipment—now tied up in the patent pool— 
will be used in the public schools of the 
nation for general educational purposes as 
well as in theaters, hotels and the like as 
a commercial proposition. That the devel- 
opment of this service should be restricted 
by a monopoly extracting exorbitant prof- 
its because of a patent pool must not be 
permitted, they say ‘in Congress, and the 
Dill bill is designed to control the situation. 

* * * x 

The report of the Senate committee on 
patents, which led tothe passage of the 
bill, 


general 


contains information regarding the 


patent situation which is of in- 
terest to the telephone field and all indus- 
tries related to electrical inventions. 

“This statute is intended to protect not 
only independent competitors of patent 
combinations that are illegal, but also those 
who are independent inventors in the arts,” 
says the report. “At the present time in- 
dependent inventors often find it almost im- 
possible to secure a market for their 
inventions. 

“They must either sell their patents to 
an existing monopoly on whatever terms 
it decides to fix, or they must find capital 
that will not be intimidated by the fear of 
having to fight a firmly entrenched mo- 
nopoly, and to carry on defensive litigation 
to prevent that monopoly from destroying 


that invention. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Telephone Association of Vermont, 
Hotel Van Ness, Burlington, June 26 
and 27. 


Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
August 5, 6 and 7. 


Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 12 
and 13. 








“The very fact that the government has 
issued a patent to an inventor, an exclu- 
sive privilege, a monopoly, granting him 
the right for 17 years to exclude anyone 
else from manufacturing, using or selling 
his invention, should put upon such a pat- 
entee the burden of a scrupulous ol:serv- 
ance of the laws of the United States. It 
is particularly iniquitous if the holder of 
such a privilege should use it to violate the 
anti-trust statutes or any other laws. 

* * * * 

“When the patent laws were written in- 
ventors exploited their 
Now 


veloped almost exclusively by corporations, 


own discoveries, 


usually alone. inventions are de- 
and we find that bankers and lawyers, in- 
stead of inventors, are the real beneficiaries 
of the patent laws. One of the results 
of this revolution in our industrial system 
has been a multiplicity of patents often 
covering trivial inventions—all with the 
purpose of blanketing an art and of making 


competition difficult, if not impossible. 
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“Worse than this has been the effort t 
combine groups of patents, both importan 
and trivial, to a point at which the ver 
multiplicity of patents has made competi 
tion impossible. The very threat of paten 
infringement suits has often been sufficien 
to prevent the entry of new capital int 
industry or even to keep out invention 
which might contribute greatly to the ad 
vancement of an art. 

“This bill is aimed to prevent such a 
abuse of the patent system. It has beet 
charged that legislation of this characte; 


threatens to break down the patent systen 


upon which our industrial system ha- 
been largely founded. This is not 
true. The destruction of the benefits oi 
that patent system will be inevitable ii 


those who abuse it to create illegal mo 
nopolies are permitted to continue to pro 
tect their infractions of the law under th 
rights.” 


pretense of patent 


K * * * 

Advocates of the Dill bill passed by the 
Senate state that the patent pool aimed at 
expects likewise to cover the televisio1 
field. The suit started by the attorney gen- 
eral of the United States against the cor- 
combination—American 


Co., 


Electric Co., General Electric Co., West- 


porations in the 


Telephone & Telegraph Western 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and Radio 
Corp. of America—will examine into the 
patent agreements and contracts involved 
and determine their bearing on the ques- 


tion of monopoly as forbidden by law. 


Kansas Company’s Campaign Record 


New Record for Annual Sale-of-Service Campaigns by United Telephone Co.— 
Details of Recent Two Weeks’ Campaign in Kansas Which Surpassed Expecta- 
tions With 3,054 Sales and 37,732 Interviews—Methods Utilized in Contest 


The United Telephone Co., which oper- 
ates 58 exchanges with 46,040 owned sta- 
tions in Kansas from the general office in 
Abilene, annually conducts “a sale-of-ser- 
vice” campaign during April. Two weeks 
are devoted to the activity and every em- 
ploye of the company takes part. This year 
between the 7th and 19th of April, 37,734 
interviews were made and 3,183 sales were 
completed. This is a new record for an- 
nual campaigns by this company and, as 
far as can be determined, it is an all-time 
12-day record for percent-of-station gain. 

If the United Telephone Co. was a new 
group holding its first campaign in the ter- 


ritory, this would not be a startling re- 


By C. H. Summerfield, 
United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


sult. Newly-consolidated properties are 
frequently found to be low in station de- 
velopment and any good salesman can get 
additional subscribers. However, this to- 
tal of 3,183 sales in two weeks was se- 
cured in exchanges where year after year 


successful development campaigns have 
been held, resulting in substantial perma- 
nent gains. 


A two weeks’ campaign is held every 
year with excellent results. Each employe 
is on the lookout for new business every 
one of the other 50 weeks, This 
means that as the desirable prospects are 
added to the subscribers’ lists, the num- 
ber available for each annual campaign is 


too. 


smaller and their sales resistance s 
stronger. The fact that each campaign is 
productive of better results indicates that 
the value of annual sales’ weeks is cu- 
mulative. Employes become better salesmen 
with experience, and each year they meet 
harder and harder prospects effectively. 
The preliminary steps necessary to stag‘ 
the sale-of-service campaign make an it 
teresting subject for analysis. Let us tak 


you behind the scenes in the general offic 
to “plan and put on” the compaign in ret 
rospect. 

It took three months of careful prepar: 
tion under the supervision of B. H. Smit! 
superintendent, to get 


commercial read 
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These three 
months were preceded by analyses of the 
1929 campaign with many graphs and 
In January all district managers 
of the company gathered at the general of- 
The question “What 
kind of campaign does your district want 
this year?” 


for the two weeks of selling. 


tables. 


fice. was asked: 
Each field manager gave his 
opinion, and the best points of all were 
incorporated into the plan. 

It was decided to go after desirable new 
subscribers, to place additional telephones 
and extensions where they would add to 
the convenience of our patrons, and to ex- 


plain long distance rates and classes of 
calls. This last point about long dis- 
‘ance must not be overlooked. If every- 


cne will turn to the telephone when they 
need out-of-town contact, the toll revenue 
will mount amazingly. 

After the conference the general office 
The com- 
made a 


forces got busy on the details. 
mercial staff house 
survey and every 
At the same time 
they estimated the possible and probable 
station gain to be expected from any ex- 


engineering 
of each 
prospect on a city map. 


town located 


change during the campaign. This esti- 
mate included many things besides the 
house count—the crop prospects, build- 


ing activity, general local prosperity and 
credit conditions included in the 
study. 

These estimates were turned over to the 
commercial employes were 
setting up the quotas. The present and 
possible development at the exchange, plus 
any special consideration necessary because 
of extraordinary local 
tions, such as an oil boom, were combined 


were all 


ceneral who 


business condi- 
and reduced to a common basis from which 
the quotas were determined. Points were 
given for various sales—ten points for a 
imain, party, rural or extension telephone 
sold, or for each addition to a P. B. X., a 
switcher or joint-user ; five points for grad- 
ing up a station from wall to desk; one 
point for each toll interview completed and 
recorded. 

Each year a graphic system of scoring 
is devised for the exchange bulletin board. 
This year a baseball game was planned be- 
tween the United forces and a team 
tough prospects. These opponents were all 
named and from the lineup presented, they 
offered plenty of competition. 
team roster: 


of 


Here is their 


“Dontneeda” Telephone............... L &. 
6 ee a rrr 3b. 
‘ostu” Much ci /SiSh Se See okies coke pe 
I ai rch ese sate ass nie a Serie aoe lb 
“Oontneeda” Long Distance.......... “o. » 
Jontneeda” Extension.............. a 2 
‘antafforda” Telephone............ ‘ s. 
< go eee eer é. 
8 ie eer aner p 


MOCE” TMP .....--s-ccces Relief pitcher 
Si | Relief catcher 


Scoring was arranged by allowing one 
10 of 
Any day that an exchange did not 


n for each ob- 


ned. 


ner cent quota 


nike a run, the opposition was permitted 
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B. H. Smith, Commercial 

of United Telephone Co., Supervised the 

Careful Preparations for the Two Weeks 

of Selling, These Preparations Covered a 
Period of Three Months. 


Superintendent 


to score a run. Each exchange was fur- 
nished a large baseball diamond and a box 
score for its bulletin board. 

Advance advertising and publicity was 
prepared as well as the booklets and 
pamphlets to be distributed during the 
personal interview. There was a general 
folder, “I am your telephone operator,” 
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to all 
booklets on new telephones, jong 


which went prospects, as well as 
distance 
and extensions, which were given to those 
interested in particular items. 

the 
paign consisted of one announcement ad 


the first week in April and one ad each 


The advertising used during cam 


week of the campaign proper. Appropri- 


ate news releases 


were sent to all mana 
gers as suggestions for local newspaper 
stories. These were rewritten and en 


larged at the local office and local inter 
est inserted. 

In this year’s campaign prizes were of- 
fered to the three exchanges securing the 
highest percentage of their assigned quota 
This practice has been followed in most 
of the campaigns conducted by. this com- 
pany and does much to promote friendly 
the 58 The 
prizes offered the winning exchanges this 


rivalry between exchanges. 
handsome “U” shield 
with a silver center piece mounted on a 
The 
of the plaques are appropriately engraved 
and give the names of winning exchanges. 

Individual prizes were offered to em- 


year were plaques 


solid mahogany base. silver centers 


ployes in this year’s campaign for the first 


time. These were in the form 


of mer- 
chandise consisting of articles of sporting 
goods, jewelry, novelties, furniture and 


electrical appliances and were offered to 
all employes with outstanding sales and 


toll interview records. 
The articles were divided into seven 
groups according to their value, which 


ranged up to $60 per item in Group No. 7. 


Employes were re- 





quired to possess the 
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‘® Time 
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$.0.S.Campaign Scoreboard —- 
‘April 7-19,1930- 





INNING [1/2/13/4151617181 S10; i2roal| following record to 
| OPPONENTS qualify for the va 
rious groups: 

UNITED ite 

Group 1—3 sales and 
on * : ; 
a « wget 15 toll interviews. 
Lon¥ need? 


Group 2—6 sales and 


25 toll interviews. 
” Group 3—10 sales 
} and 30 toll inter- 
"yor es 
views. 
pon fst Group 4—15 sales 
and 35 toll inter- 
views. 
Group 5—20 sales 
\ PP cuter and 40 toll inter- 
; views. 

Group 6—25 sales 
and 50 toll inter- 
views. 

Group 7—50 sales 


and more than 50 
toll interviews 


Photographs show- 
ing the items offered 
as prizes were sent 
all 


advance of the cam- 


to exchanges 1n 
paign to enable em 
ployes to make their 
selection and set 


their own 





personal 





Unique Graphic System of Scoring Opposing 


Telephone Co. Forces and Selected Tough Prospects. 


and interview 
That 380 in- 


sales 
Sides Were United 
quotas 
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dividual employes of a total of slightly 
more than 850 won prizes in one group 
or another, would indicate how the idea 
was received by the employes. 

There are many things that contribute 
to the success of special sales efforts and 
The most important of all is 
the part of 
the organization. No 


campaign can be a success unless there is 


campaigns. 


cnuthusiasm and interest on 


cvery employe in 
an organized effort in which all employes 


Not 


do their utmost to get the job done. 





Watch for 
the employees 
of the 
Telephone 
Company 
during the next 


two weeks. 
They will 
call on you 
to inspect 
your telephone 
ond explain 
how you con moke 
greoter use 
of your 
TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


8)! a ae 


General Service 
Survey 
April 7-19, 1930 














Announcement Advertisement of General 
Service Survey of United Telephone Co., 
Abilene, Kans. 
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only must this enthusiasm be created be- 
fore the start of the campaign, but it must 
be maintained to the very last minute. 
We believe that the results obtained by 
our company on Saturday, the last day, 
when 472 sales were made, indicate why so 
large a number of were made. On 
the other 11 days of the campaign the em- 


sales 


ployes had “the old fight” and determina- 
tion to do the best job possible. When 
850 employes get this determination, there 


are few things that can thwart them. 
During the week preceding the cam- 
paign, general office commercial men 


held group meetings in every exchange to 
familiarize all employes with the job to be 
done and to make suggestions as to the 
methods to use in conducting the campaign. 
were the final pre-cam- 
paign contacts for creating interest and 
clearing up any points in question. 

After the campaign was under way, it 
was necessary to get results of the cam- 


These meetings 


paign to the general office as quickly and 
accurately as possible so as to maintain the 
rivalry between Confronted 
with this necessity we naturally turned to 
that all mediums—long distance 
telephone—for the solution. 


exchanges. 
best of 
Every manager was required to call his 


morning by 8:30 
ex- 


clistrict each 
o'clock and the 
change for the previous day. 
manager called the general office before 
10:00 o'clock each morning and gave the 
results for the previous day for his dis- 
The transmittal of re- 


manager 
results at his 


The district 


give 


trict as a whole. 
sults in this manner enabled the general 
office to send out bulletins 
standing of each exchange and each dis- 
trict and the total results obtained by the 
company, on the day reports were received 
at the general office. 

Accompanying these report sheets each 
day was the official news organ of all of 


showing the 
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Jn Use it More! m. 
& & a 
Have you plenty 
of Telephones 2 


EXTENSIONS 
SAVE STEPS 




















‘. y 


Extensions Instatled FREE 


lintil Saturday, 





Extensions Installed FREE 


Until Saturday, April 19th April 19h 


Samples of Newspaper Advertising Used 
During the Campaign. 


the campaigns conducted by this company, 


“The Sellaphone News.” This daily, 
bulletin was used to instill enthusiasm, 
treating special incidents and the high 


lights of the campaign in a more or less 
humorous manner. All reading matter was 
cleverly illustrated by cartoons. Employes 
at all exchanges looked forward to receiv 


ing their copy of The Sellaphone News. 


The daily mimeographed reports and 
pep “newspapers” served to keep cam- 
paign enthusiasm at a high pitch. It was 


almost a play-by-play account of the con- 


test. By knowing what each had accom- 
plished, exchanges low in the standings 
were stimulated to improve, while the 


higher exchanges were spurred on to main 
tain their position. 

The compiling, 
printing and mailing of the bulletins was 
a high-speed assignment and the coopera 
tive efforts of the clerk, statistician, tvp- 
ists, news editor and cartoonist were care- 
fully timed to get all into the mail by tw 
o’clock in the afternoon each day. 

The Hoisington exchange for the sec- 
ond consecutive year won the contest with 


gathering, assembling, 























Booklets Distributed During the Personal 


Interviews with Subscribers and Prospective 


Subscribers by Employes in the 1930 Sale-of-Service Campaign of the United Telephone 


Co., Abilene, Kans. 


The Campaign Was Short, Taking 12 Working Days. 
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The honor of 


saining first place once is something to 


403.62 per cent of quota. 


wast about—but twice in succession is a 
signal honor, especially with such compe- 
ition as was shown in this campaign. 
Belleville was second high with 395.2 per 
ent, and Salina, the largest exchange in 
third 383.11 


These three exchanges will receive 


he system, scored with per 
ent. 
the plaques this year, but they were close- 
ly pushed by Hays with 36667 per cent 
with 361.61 Coiby 


with 346.76 per cent. 


Downs per cent and 


The 


largest 


\ssigned quotas were fair to all. 
ten the 
fice as well as representative exchanges 
As 


had an equal chance to win regardless of 


bigh exchanges included 


in all other population groups. each 
size, the competition was keen and no em- 
plove felt that his sales ability was penal- 
ized because of his location. 

What do 3,183 service sales mean to the 
‘company? Just that the equivalent of an- 
other exchange of 2,164 owned stations has 
This “new 


heen added to the system. eX- 


change” has 936 main lines, 281 party-line 


Individual 


subscribers, 233 owned rurals and 67 ex- 


tension telephones. P. B. X. equipment interviews. 
serves 37 telephones, there are 34 switch- 
ers, 123 joint users and 33 desk tele- 


phone-users. engineering 


Any company would be glad to add such 
2 group to its system, for the exchange station, 


each owned 


I 


~*~ 


‘venue amounts to a nice sum annually. 





Prizes Were Awarded to All 
The Prizes Consisted of Articles of Sporting Goods, 


Not only this but according to commercial 
estimates, 
revenue may reasonably be expected from 


thousand more to the original sum. 








Employes With Outstanding Sales and Toll 
Jewelry Novelties, 
Furniture and Electrical Appliances. 


There is no doubt at all as to what put 


$3.48 of net toll the campaign over. The preliminary work 


described in this article helped, of course, 
but the enthusiasm and persistence of the 
field the “United” is 


which adds a few 


forces made sales. 





The Sellaphone News 


Our Sign of Talk 


Abilene, Kansas. 


THE WEAVY ARTILLERY | 


At the end of the first week of the campaign Downs, Hoising- 
ton, Oakley and Hays were leading the attack against "Old Man Time, 
and they sure have some batting averace. 
are liable to go into a kitting slump and lose out. 
there and hit everything that "Old Man" Time offers 


iny of these Star Sluggers 
Stay right in 





\ 
oS Why he. S24 


Downs Horsincton Oak ity 
220.667, 195.542 180007 


EN Howls 


Look over the score sheets and figure out how to pass the 
team above you. 








The Sellaphone News 


Abilene, Kansas. Our Sign of Talk vo. 2. Wo. 18. 


ACRES NOW WO\INGTON ATS 


The tenth inning is over and the bombardment has not 
ceased in the least. A total of 213 hits were registered 
in the 10th inning which mikes © total of 2338 for the game 
so far. Hoisington must have selected a new bunch of bats 
becuase they socked "Short" Time and "Slim" Pickens for 15 
real ringing base blows and went back into second place. 

We would advise the leaders to "look to their laurels” be- 
cause when Hoisington "G 


Gets going” they ere hard to stop. 





alle Le Ay 


CiN WE 








Dai'y Bulletin, ‘“‘The Sellaphone News,’ Was the Official News Croan Used to Instill Enthusiasm, Treating Special Incidents and 
High Lights of the Campaign in a More or Less Humorous Manner. 
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Per Number 
cent Owned of 

of stations sales 

quota before during 

se- cam- cam- 

Rank. Campaign. cured. paign. paign. 
Hoisington ... 404 754 84 
2 Belleville .... 395 943 106 
-_ ee 383 6,329 428 
S| rere 367 1,455 188 
BS BOWE .cccece 362 480 50 
i Se ks eawes 347 565 80 
7 Mankato ..... 321 812 67 
S eR oc<cvs 307 251 33 
S GO csccess 306 349 36 
10 McPherson ... 303 1,938 168 
De. . weceeavw 300 =1,779 120 
12 Washington .. 285 530 39 
Se RO: ax eeccne 283 286 33 
14 Stockton ..... 282 410 42 
15 Smith Center. 277 940 60 
i eeeerererre 274 125 12 
17 Minneapolis .. 270 824 55 
Be bbs seca 266 69 8 
19 Plainville .... 266 579 60 
20 Clay Center... 263 1,667 102 
21 Herington .... 262° 1,387 101 
22 Gypsum ...... 260 387 30 
23 Concordia .... 259 2,229 165 
34 OROFEM cccccs 256 793 52 
BD MAME ccccecs 254 279 9 
26 ADEIOME 22.000. 253 = =2,311 173 
27 Manhattan .. 247 3,795 141 
28 Enterprise ... 246 318 19 
29 Frankfort .... 242 544 42 
30 St. Francis.... 241 572 30 





Per Number 

cent Owned of 
of stations sales 

quota before during 


se- cam— cam- 
Rank. Campaign. cured. paign. paign. 
31 Phillipsburg .. 240 761 50 
532 Goodland ..... 240 948 80 
33 Marysville ... 237 1,494 108 
3! Kanopolis .... 232 212 16 
35 La Crosse..... 232 438 19 
36 Solomon ..... 228 389 28 
St COREG ccccces 217 242 20 
38 Blue Rapids... 216 501 20 
39 Atwood ....... 210 483 35 
40 Jewell City... 207 461 16 
48 EAROGR 2ccccs 201 816 36 
Ge SD eesccocies 18 97 8 
43 MOECON cccccce 177 ~=—1,020 42 
44 McDonald .... 175 107 9 
45 Chapman .... 174 383 CO; 15 
46 Scott City.... 174 435 22 
47 Herndon ..... 170 92 6 
48 Bird City..... 170 174 16 
49 Ellsworth 170 995 38 
Be GROG ccucns cone “ee 89 6 
51 Norcatur ..... 152 379 18 
52 Lindshorg .... 150 988 24 
53 Hollenberg ... 144 135 3 
54 Burr Oak..... 142 81 1 
55 Marquette ... 138 348 7 
BS Wee sccceses 126 19 ee 
57 Lorraine ..... 114 135 4 
58 Dresden ...... 104 118 3 





Entire Company 268 46,040 








Table Showing Results of Sale-of-—Service 


Campaign and Standing Attained by the 


Various Exchanges of the United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


not just a name with this organization. 
They work together to gain desired re- 
sults in any enterprise. All are trained to 
cooperate and bearing out such training 
fosters a spirit that will not be downed. 
It pays, and pays well, to remember al- 
ways the slogan of Commercial Superin- 
tendent Smith, “Every Employee A Sales- 
man.” 





Suggestion System of Home Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Suggestions, submitted at the rate of 
nearly one from each employe, were re- 
ceived through the suggestion system of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., during the first year 
and a half of its existence. The system 
was installed by the officials of the Fort 
Wayne company in the belief that the per- 
son on the job is the logical one to sug- 
gest improved methods for doing his work. 
Cash awards are made on a basis of points 
to those constructive are 
accepted. 

A recent report of the committee cover- 
ing the activities of the system since its 
establishment in July, 1928, until the first 
of this year, reveals some surprising facts. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the employes 
of the company has participated in the 
system. Of the 284 suggestions received, 
70, or one out of every four received, have 
been adopted. The adoption of these sug- 
gestions has effected a large saving for 
the company. 


whose ideas 


The system provides for supervision of 
the ideas submitted, by a suggestion com- 
mittee. This now includes E. L. Gaines, 
traffic superintendent, as chairman; B. C. 
Schweitzer, commercial superintendent ; 


Otto Marahrens, secretary and _ general 
manager; and F. X. Staub, president of 
the Home Telephone Athletic Association, 
representing the employes. Thus each de- 
partment, the management and the em- 
ployes are represented on the committee. 
Walter Roembke, assistant collection su- 
pervisor, is secretary and attends all meet- 
ings, but is not a member thereof. 

Every employe is eligible to make sug- 
gestions. However, no awards are paid to 
the officers of the company or to the mem- 
bers of the suggestion committee. No 
awards are made for suggestions submitted 
by an employe in a supervisory position 
which affect his regular line of duty and 
for which he is being compensated. An 
individual in charge of a group does not 
receive cash awards unless he offers sug- 
gestions outside of his group’s activities. 

The employes are divided into the fol- 
lowing groups: Group 1-A, central office 
equipment; Group 1-B, installation and 
maintenance; Group 2, local construction; 
Group 3, toll construction; Group 4, build- 
ing maintenance; Group 5, warehouse; 
Group 6, garage and shops; group 7, traf- 
fic; Group 8, commercial, local; Group 9, 
commercial, long distance; Group 10, plant 
engineering; Group 11, general account- 
ing; and Group 12, executive office. 

The individual in charge of the group 
having the highest average number of 
points per employe on January 1, April 1, 
July 1 and October 1 of each year re- 
ceives special recognition in a manner de- 
termined by the committee. 

The method of submitting suggestions 
is quite simple. Employes write their sug- 
gestions on a form sheet, place it an en- 
velope, seal, and file it with the secretary 
of the suggestion committee through their 
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respective group heads, or by using the 
company’s internal mail system; or, if the 
employes prefer, they may deposit the sug- 
gestions in the suggestion boxes located 
at the exchange offices of the company. 

Upon receipt of the envelope by the sec- 
retary, he numbers the suggestion, de 
taches and retains the stub containing the 
name of the suggestor, and forwards the 
suggestion to the committee without re- 
vealing the suggestor’s name. Thus the 
committee is free to act without prejudice, 
and the suggestor’s name is not revealed 
until after the suggestion has been ap- 
proved or disapproved, unless it becomes 
necessary to interview the suggestor in 
order to develop his idea to the fullest 
extent. 

The secretary acknowledges all sugges- 
tions, and also notifies suggestors of the 
action taken upon their suggestions by the 
committee. After the committee has acted 
upon a suggestion, it is approved finally by 
the management. 

The committee makes cash awards on a 
basis of ten points or over in units of ten, 
with a minimum cash award of $5 for 
ten points. Thus, if a suggestor receives 
ten points for a suggestion, he receives the 
minimum cash award of $5. If he should 
receive any number of points below ten, 
he must receive additional credits until a 
total of ten is reached before the minimum 
cash award is paid to him. If he receives 
20 points, $10 is awarded; 30 points, $15; 
40 points, $20,-etc. If he receives credits 
exceeding the various units, say, 12 points, 
he is paid $5 for ten points and the re- 
maining two points is credited to him with 
which to start another unit. 

Cash awards are paid on the first of each 
month. _ The suggestion committee en- 
deavors to dispose of all suggestions by 
the 20th of each month in order to an- 
nounce the successful suggestors in “Home 
Phone News,” published on the first day 
of each month. In the event a suggestion 
is approved that previously had been sug- 
gested, the award is paid to the first 
suggestor. 

In order to encourage the employes to 
submit worthwhile suggestions, the sugges- 
tion committee has often recognized with 
a small award, suggestions that show in- 
telligent treatment of the subject, unusual 
interest and good thought. 

Thus the suggestion system plan at the 
Home company continues to produce re- 
sults. The employes and the company have 
benefited. The employes have been re 
munerated with cash and given recognition 
for their ideas. The company has suc- 
ceeded in making every employe feel that 
he or she has a vital and equal part in the 
improving of the service. 

The company has also benefited by the 
increased interest of the employe in hi 
work, by the development of his initiative, 
by discovering his interests and ambition: 
and by the saving or increased efficienc) 
brought about by his suggestion. 














Pennsylvania’s Best Annual Convention 


Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania Telephone People Best Yet From Standpoint 
of Interest and Attendance—Work of Association Told in President's Report 
With Suggestions for Improved Use of Organization's Facilities by Members 


The 1930 annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Telephone & Traffic Asso- 
was the best ever held by that 
organization, both from point of attend- 
ance and interest. It was held at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on May 13, 14 
and 15. The speakers were men of promi- 


ciation 


nence in the industry and well versed in 
the subjects assigned them. 

The president’s annual address outlined 
the work of the association for the past 
year and made suggestions for future de- 
velopment of the industry. In part Presi- 
dent H. E. Bradley said: 

“From the standpoint the 
past year has been what we term a ‘quiet’ 
year. Quiet, because there was no ses- 
sion of our legislature. During the last 
session there were 3,640 bills introduced, 
of which 1,166 reached final passage. 


association 


Many of these were appropriation bills, 
but about 300 needed close reading and 
study in order to make sure that they had 
no bearing on our industry. Of this num- 
ber, 22 found to 


were affect us in one 
way or another and, therefore, needed 
watching. Luckily only two reached final 
passage and both were vetoed by the 


governor. 

What the 1931 session will hold for us 
no one knows, and I doubt if any one 
would attempt to predict. Whatever the 
outcome may be, we must be ready to meet 
it with a determination to stand for that 
which is best for the industry as a whole, 
and put forth our best effort to help when 
called upon to do so. 

In the routine work of our toll clearing 
department, we have continued to give the 
same careful attention to your settlement 
as in the Our clearings for 1929 
amounted to $258,410.45, which brings our 
total clearings to date well over ten mil- 
lions of dollars. 


past. 


Perhaps this is not such 
an enormous sum, but when you consider 


hat the toll messages reported to us aver- 
xe but 28 cents and that the lines of not 
kss than three companies are used in each 
case, you will realize that there is some 
ork connected with the making of your 
ettlements. 
Many other routine matters have occu- 
ied our attention during the year. Some 
tariffs and supplements were prepared 
d filed for our companies. The prepara- 
n of a tariff is not such a complicated 
vatter, but the commission is rather in- 
tent that the rules of practice be closely 
llowed, and ignorance of these rules has 
used rejection of many tariffs. The 
pP:eparation of a supplement requires even 
nmiore care than the original tariff because 


= 


f 
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of the fact that one change may have a 
bearing on more than one section of the 
tariff. 

Effective April 1, 1929, certain changes 
were made in our general tariffs covering 


toll rates and new pages were issued to 
all competitive exchanges. These changes 
covered the reduction in long distance 


rates and required the issuance of new 


regulations, rate schedules and block rate 

















“You Don’t Know What We Can Do for 

You Until You Try Us,” Said President H. 

E. Bradley, ‘‘and We Don’t Know What 
You Want Done Until You Ask.’”’ 


charts. This done 
established 


form rate 


was following our 


cystom of maintaining a uni- 
schedule for all long 
order that all 
might become effective at the 
for all points in the state. 


distance 
changes 
same time 


business and in 


Many hearings were attended in the in- 
terests of our companies and information 
obtained from various departments of the 
state government for their use. No de- 
cisions of a general nature were issued and 
several cases are still pending. 

Perhaps the most important ruling of 
the year was that of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Street 
Railway case. The court held that allow- 
ance for depreciation to a public utility 
cannot be limited to the original cost of 


Baltimore 


the property owned by the company, but 
must be determined upon the basis of the 
present-day values. According to the 
supreme court, since the rate base of a 
public utility is present value, it would be 
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illogical to different rule for 
depreciation. 

The court also held that determination 
of the allowance for depreciation upon the 
basis of original cost is unsatisfactory, 
since the purpose of a depreciation charge 
is to compensate the company for property 
consumed in service; and if values have 
advanced since the construction work was 
done, an allowance for depreciation based 
on original cost would be insufficient to 
maintain the utility at the same level of 
efficiency for public service. 


adopt a 


Under the court’s decision, the Baltimore 
corporation was allowed a rate of return 
amounting to 7.44 per cent, to prevent the 
confiscation of the property. At the same 
time the court indicated that even a higher 
rate of return might be necessary to avoid 
confiscation, mentioning 8 per cent as not 
unreasonable. The Maryland commission 
had allowed the company 6.26 per cent, 
while the company had asked for 7.44 per 
cent. 

There has been no radical change in the 
telephone situation in Pennsylvania during 
1929. True, there has been a change in 
the ownership of certain properties, but 
the changes, I believe, will work out to 
the ultimate benefit of the industry as a 
whole and the public at large. New in- 
terests have acquired control of some of 
our properties, but these interests are 
backed by men of sound judgment 
years of experience who have demon- 
strated their ability to successfully operate 
public utility property. 

Let us 


and 


these newcomers, efi- 
courage them, work with them, that we 
as well as they may profit by their entrance 
into the telephone field of 


welcome 


Pennsylvania. 
There is room in our industry for new 
money and blood 


by energy, ambition and a desire for fair 


new when it is backed 
dealing. 

In analyzing the telephone situation in 
Pennsylvania, let us be honest with our- 
selves and admit that there is much room 


The 


saturation point has not yet been reached. 


for improvement in certain sections. 


Figures show that there is one telephone 
for every six people in the United States 
New York state claims one for every five 
and Pennsylvania has one for every seven. 
Taking five as the family, 
there are still many homes in Pennsylvania 
without telephone service. 

When we realize that 59 per cent of all 
the telephones in the world are in the 
United States and that of the balance 27 
per cent are already within our reach, we 
have a magnificent 


average per 


international system 
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Convention of Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic Association Under the Leadership of R. L. Thurston, General Traffic 


Operators’ Conference at Harrisburg, Pa., Held During Annual 


It Was Attended By About 100 Operators and Executives. 


Manager of the Cumberland Valley Te'ephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Was One of the Most Interesting Held By the Association. 


comprising 86 per cent of 
all the telephones in the 
world; and I venture to 
say that if the occasion 
should arise, some enter- 


prising operator could 
and would complete a 
call to any one of the 


other 14 per cent. 

Think of it, 86 per cent 
of all the telephones in 
the world gathered into 
intercommuni- 


one vast 


cating system! Do your 
subscribers realize 
Think of the effect 
a prospective subscriber 
who might ask, ‘How 
many people can I reach 


this ? 


upon 


over your telephone?’ if 
you should answer, ‘Ch, 
about 35 millions.’ Repeat 
that to yourself a few 


times and you, too, will 
begin to realize what it 


means. 

Is not this vast new de- 
velopment also a_chal- 
lenge to the men and 
women, to the brains of 
the industry? To the 
manufacturer as well as 


to the operating man? 

This new condition will 
require new and special 
types of equipment, and 
you can rest assured that 
the enterprising men in 
the research and manu- 
facturing end will de- 
velop and produce that 
equipment. It will require 
changes in present-day 
operating methods, but 
you can also rest assured 
that the enterprising men 
in the operating field will 
not be slow to adopt those 
changes. It’s the same old 
repeated in 
of ours, a 
grows 


story so often 
this business 
that 
fast that it is 


business so 


almost im- 


possible to keep up 
with it. 
And it’s the same old 


problem facing us today 
that 


since the 


faced us ever 


first telephone 


has 


installed 
lem of 


was the prob- 


service to the 
public, and a public that 
is most exacting in its de- 
The farmer de- 


same kind of 


mands. 
mands the 
service that the city man 
has; the only difference 
is that he refuses to pay 
the same price. So we 
are faced with the prob- 


lem of the poorly built 
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and carelessly-maintained farm lines, of 
which there are far too many. 

The owners will not, or at least they do 
not, keep them in condition to give com- 
mercial Whose shall the re- 
sponsibility of encouraging these com- 
panies to a better effort? Shall it be the 
manufacturer who sells them equipment, 


service. be 


or the connecting company who sells them 

service ? 
Would it 

tenance charge in place of, or in addition 


not be well to have a main 


to, the switching charge and make the 
switching company responsible for the 


maintenance of the line? This is a thought 
worth considering. 

The one priceless asset of every public 
utility the 
public which it serves, so in our business 
Under 


company 


company is the good will of 
we must not forget the subscriber. 


competitive conditions every 
fought as hard for the good will of the 


did 


fact there were times when the companies 


subscriber as it for his dollars: in 


got more good will than they did dollars. 
Without competition there is always that 
serious possibility of the company falling 


‘into careless habits and forgetting to keep 


in touch with its subscribers. 

Keep your subscribers interested in your 
company. Tell them a little story once in 
a while; 
scribers you added last month; tell them 
about 
offering. 
more complaints. Do it through the news- 


tell.them how many new sub- 


some new service are 


Ask them why they don’t make 


type of you 


papers, by circular letters or stuffers in the 
bills, but do something regularly to make 
them know that you appreciate the fact 
that they are paying you money once a 
month. It’s the little things which help 
most to create good public relation. 

In the matter of unemployment through- 
out the fact that it 
exist cannot be denied, but this can hardly 
be applied to the telephone industry. Many 


the country, does 


millions of dollars are being spent by tele- 
phone companies throughout the United 
States on new construction as well as for 
the general rehabilitation of existing 
systems. 

In this work Pennsylvania is well in the 
feel that 
doing our share in maintaining the pros 
Stock market fluc- 


forefront and we can we ar 


perity of our country. 
tuations are not a subject of concern t 
our companies, due to the fact that the 
are, in a great measure, locally-owned by) 
employes and subscribers on a long-time 


investment This condition adds 


largely to the safety and soundness of out 


plan. 


industry and is a point that should not bh 
overlooked in our advertising. 
several nev 


During the last few years 
types of service have been developed 
Among the latest of these are the radi 
program service and teletype. I belie 
there are still other lines of revenue to | 
developed. There is one service I ha 
always wished I could buy. I frequent 


take an early train to Philadelphia. 
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have an alarm clock in which, like every- 
one else, I have little confidence. I would 
willingly pay five or ten cents to be able 
to go to my telephone and say to the 
operator, ‘Please call me at five o'clock 
tomorrow morning.’ She has little to do 
at that hour, and it would be well worth 
the price to me. 

In many communities, some of fair size, 
there are no adequate burglar alarm sys- 
tems. Right here in Harrisburg the banks 
have big gongs to warn the burglar when 
the police are coming. I believe an ade- 
quate alarm system could be easily de- 
vised and installed by telephone companies. 

Professional men, particularly doctors, 
are compelled to leave their offices un- 
attended for hours each day. I am sure 
that a system for intercepting calls to 
such numbers could be devised, a record 
made of the calling number and time of 
the calls, and this information passed on 
to the subscriber upon his return. 
are doubtless 


There 
ways in which we 
could devise means of adding to our in- 
come with little or no additional expense. 

And so I come to the end of my story, 
and I close as I have closed each year of 
the ten which have gone by—a plea for 
you to make more and more use of your 
association. You don’t know what we can 
do for you until you try us, and we don’t 
know what you want done until you ask. 

We. secured evidence that enabled one 
of our members to obtain a $1,500 settle- 
ment in an automobile accident case. 
Another member was threatened with the 
loss of his automobile license and we se- 
cured for him a $50 fine instead. 

Just now we are trying to make the 
highway department believe it should build 
3% miles of road in a certain locality. 

In addition to such cases, we handle 
quite a number of telephone problems too. 
Just give us a chance and we will try any- 
thing once, at least. 


other 


We have been criticized from time to 


time for not broadcasting our activities. 
The reason for our not doing so will be 
apparent to you, if you will stop to con- 
sider that practically all of our work ior 
the individual companies is of a _ confi- 
dential nature. 
which 


We have avenues through 
we can obtain advance and often 
confidential information and to disclose the 
source of such 
breach of the 
and close 


information would be a 


confidence reposed in us 
those avenues to us for the 
future. 

Such information is usually not the kind 
that would be interesting to any other com- 
pany other than the one affected. Such 
nformation would also, in most cases, be 
nisleading as each case presents a sepa- 
‘ate and distinct type of conditions which 
All in- 
formation of a general nature is sent, in 
‘ircular form, to all companies in the 
tate, both members and non-members of 
ur association.” 


vould govern its final disposition. 


The operator’s conference was attended 
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by about 100, and under the leadership of 
L. R. Thurston, general traffic manager 
of the Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. 
of Pa., proved to be one of the most inter- 
esting ever held. 

The service committee program on 
Wednesday morning, May 14, presided 
over by G. S. Herbert, vice-president of 
the Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of 
Pa., was one of the best attended of the 
convention and the general discussion which 
followed was most helpful and instructive. 

The round table discussion closing the 
convention was well attended and brought 
out a discussion of many topics of general 
interest to all companies. 

The banquet and dance was attended by 
over 300. During the evening a song and 
piano recital was rendered by Miss Louise 
Baer, Miss Helen Bahn and Daniel J. 
Morgan. Miss Baer, who came from New 
York City for the occasion, is the daughter 
of Cameron L. Baer, assistant treasurer of 
the Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of 
Pa., and was enthusiastically received. She 
is a pianist of ability and her numbers 
were most pleasing. Mr. Morgan, none 
other than “Danny” Morgan of the Haz- 
ard’ Wire Co., was his jovial self, and his 
songs were rendered in that pleasing style 
peculiarly his own. 

The manufacturers’ exhibits were more 
comprehensive than ever before. Several 
companies which had never attended the 
Pennsylvania convention had 
exhibits. 


interesting 


Hosea Properties in Indiana Sold 
to United of Abilene, Kans. 

Thirty-eight telephone exchanges owned 
by Max F. Hosea of Indianapolis, Ind., 
have been sold to the United Telephone In- 
vestment Corp. for a consideration in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. All the properties are 
in Indiana except one and include the At- 
tica Telephone Co., Home Telephone Co. 
of Noblesville, Greenfield Telephone Co., 
Central Indiana Telephone Co. of Sheridan 
and the Veedersburg Telephone Co., The 
Surplus Electric & Equipment Co. at New 
Richmond, manufacturer and jobber of 
telephone equipment and electrical 
plies, also is included in the sale. 

The Hosea properties, in which John T. 
Detchon of New Richmond had an inter- 
est, were capitalized with 9,500 shares of 
preferred stock at $100 a share and 5,000 
shares of no par value common stock. 

The United Telephone Investment Corp. 
which bought the exchanges, is owned by 
the United Telephone & Electric Co. of 
Albion, Kans. C. L. Brown of Abilene, 
Kans., is president of the company and 
A. J. Roberts of Kansas City, Mo., will 
have direct charge of the Indiana holdings. 
F. M. Lantz, of Monticello, will be Indi- 
ana manager. 


sup- 


Mr. Hosea is widely known among util- 
ity executives in the Middle West. He be- 
gan his telephone career with the Citizens’ 
Telephone Co. of Columbus, Ind., and the 
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North Vernon exchange. For a time he 
was general superintendent of the Central 
Home Telephone Co., Louisville, Ky. He 
later was traffic manager for the old In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co. and was for ten 
years secretary of the Indiana Telephone 
Association. 

The exchanges just sold have been pur 
chased within the last ten years. 

The properties sold are the Amboy 
Home Telephone Co., Attica Telephone 
Co., Bakers Corner-Horton Telephone Co. 
of Bakers Corner, Brown Valley New 
Telephone Co., Center Telephone Co., Cen- 
tral Indiana Telephone Co. of 
Citizens Cooperative 
Russiaville, 
Zionsville, 
phone Co., 


Sheridan, 
Telephx me Co. of 
Citizens Telephone Co. of 
Tele 
Tele 


exchange, 


Converse Consolidated 
Daleville & Middltown 
phone Co. with Chesterfield 
Ekin Mutual Telephone Co., 
Telephone Co., Home Telephone Co. of 
Covington with Stone Bluff 
Greenfield Telephone Co. 

Greentown Telephone Co., Home Tele 
phone Co., Noblesville; Mellott Telephone 
Co., Morocco Telephone Co., Milford Tel 
ephone Exchange of Milford, Ill.; Moores 
ville Telephone Co., Morgantown Tele- 
phone Co. with Nashville exchange, New 
ton Telephone Co., State Line Telephone 
Co. of Waveland, Union Telephone Co. of 
Carmel, United Telephone Co. of Andrews 
with exchanges at Buck Creek, Burlington, 
Kirklin, Lagro, Matthews, Mt. Etna, Sum- 
mittville & Upland: Veedersburg Tele 
phone Co., Waynestown Telephone Co, and 
the Surplus Electric & Equipment Co. of 
New Richmond. 


Fountain 


exchange, 


Mid-West States Utilities Co. 
Announces New Purchase. 
The Mid-West States Utilities Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has entered into an agreement 
for the purchase of additional telephone 
properties, having a net depreciated value 
of approximately $2,700,000, which when 
merged will increase the telephone system 
of the company and its subsidiaries to 
nearly 30,000 telephone stations serving a 
population of approximately 340,000, and 
increase the total resources. of the 

pany to over $8,000,000. 

Including earnings from the merged sys 
tem, consolidated income of the Mid-West 
States Utilities Co., as reported December 
31, 1929, effect to the financing, 
shows a gross of $1,345,495.95, operating 
$828, - 
available for 


com- 


giving 
expenses, maintenance and 
195.31, leaving a balance 
charges of $517,300.64. 


taxes 


Wisconsin to Hold Convention at 
Milwaukee in August. 

The Wisconsin State Telephone Asso 
ciation will hold its annual convention in 
Milwaukee, on August 5, The 
sessions will be held at the Hotel Shroeder. 
The arrangements for the program are in 
charge of Wm. L. Smith, Jr., Neillsville, 
assistant secretary of the association. 


6, and 7. 











Telephony and the Vibrations of Sound 


Here Is Presented Part IV from the Chapters on Sound in the Forthcoming New 
Volume, ‘“Telephone Theory and Practice,’ Parts of Which Are Being Given 
Advance Publication in ‘“Telephony’’"— Simple and Complex Sound Waves 


We have seen from Fourier’s theorem 
that every periodic wave form consists 
either of a single simple harmonic wave 
or of a number of simple harmonic 
waves, of which one, the fundamental, has 


By Kempster B. Miller 


comes as near to representing a single 
train of simple harmonic vibrations as any 
familiar sound. It produces a rather sweet, 
but an uninteresting, insipid tone. It is 
lacking in the harmonics or “overtones” 


























Fig. 42. Vibrations of String. 


the lowest frequency and the others, the 
harmonics, have frequencies respectively 2, 
3, 4,5... ete. times as great, no frac- 
tional multiples being found. 


Simple and Complex Sound Waves. 

In acoustics a simple sound wave con- 
sisting merely of a single simple harmonic 
oscillation produces a sound which we call 
a simple tone or a pure tone. On the other 
hand, a complex sound wave, consisting of 
a number of simple harmonic component 
waves, produces a complex tone. 

Fourier’s theorem as applied specifically 
to acoustics brings us, therefore, directly to 
the statement that every complex tone con- 
sists of a fundamental simple tone and of 
its harmonics, which are also simple tones. 

Tones, whether simple or complex, al- 
ways result from periodic vibrations. 
Aperiodic vibrations—that is, those whose 
wave forms do not apparently recur at 

we call 
tone and 


regular intervals—produce what 


noise. This distinction between 
noise is not altogether complete or satis- 
factory and will be dealt with more fully 
in subsequent chapters. 
Probably the tone of a 


fork 


tuning 


which add richness or character to the 
tone produced by the fundamental .when 
sounding alone. On the other hand, the 
violin produces excellent examples of com- 
plex tones. 

We may gain an idea of what happens 
in the case of more complex vibration by 
considering a tightly-stretched string, such 
as the G string on the violin. If the bow 
is applied to the open string, a note char- 
acteristic of that string is heard. 

By watching the string, it may be seen 
that it is vibrating as a whole from one 
end to the other, in a manner indicated at 
a, Fig. 42. As a matter of fact, the string 
while vibrating in this relatively simple 
way is also vibrating in other ways far 
more complex, that cannot so easily be 
visualized. 

One of these other modes of vibration 
may be illustrated by applying the tip af 
the finger very lightly to the center of the 
string so as to prevent its vibrating at that 
point, The 
string will now vibrate in half lengths as 
indicated at b, Fig. 42. 

A node will exist at the center point 


stopped 


and again applying the bow. 


which is 





by the finger. The vibrations, being di 
to the half length of the same string at 
the same tension, will have double the fri 
quency of those of the open string 
Musicians will recognize the tone now pro- 
duced as being the octave of the tone of 
the open string. 


In a similar manner a skilled violinist, 
by touching the string lightly at other 
points along its length, may make it vibrate 
in thirds as at c of Fig. 42, or in quar- 
ters, fifths or other aliquot parts of its 


length. Each time a different sort of a 
tone would be produced, always higher 
than that of the string vibrating as a 
whole. 


The tone emitted by the string when 
vibrating as a whole, as at a, Fig. 42, is 
its fundamental tone, it being the lowest 
tone of which the string is capable, at that 
particular length and tension. 
which it emits on account of the indepen- 
dent vibrations of any of the aliquot parts 
of its length as at b and c, 
monics or overtones of that string. 


The tones 


are the har- 


The production of these harmonic tones 
on violin strings by lightly touching the 
string at certain points, as just described, 
is an important and difficult part of ihe 
technique of the violinist. It is mentioned 
here because it illustrates clearly how the 
fractional parts of a sounding body may 
be made to take up vibrations independent 
of its vibrations as a whole. 

Now when a violin string is bowed, it 
automatically takes up these various vibra- 
tions corresponding to its whole length, 
and its various fractional lengths, without 
any attempt on the part of the violinist to 
make it vibrate other than as a whole. As 
a result, the various harmonics are present 
with the fundamental as component parts 
of the whole complex tone. Because the 
harmonics are the whole tone, 
they are often referred to as tone partials. 


parts of 





























Fig. 43. Combination of Two Harmonic Waves—Fig. 44. 
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Effect on Wave Form of Shifting Phase of Components. 








june 14, 1930. 


The motion of any point on the string 
as the result of all these different vibra- 
tions going on simultaneously is very com- 
plex. It is subject to ready analysis, how- 
ever, if only the frequencies, amplitudes 
and phase rela- 
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heavy curve, 7, is that of the resultant 
complex tone. These two component waves 
are shown in phase with each other, each 
starting its cycle at the same instant. 
Fig. 44 shows a case where the same 





tionships of the 
various compo- 
nent simple har- 
monic waves are 
known. With 
these determined, 
one has only to 
combine the com- 
ponent waves into 
a resultant wave 
in exactly the 
manner  illus- 
trated in connec- 
tion with Fig. 35. 
The_ resultant 
wave form of a 
that figure (TEL- 
EPHONY of June | 
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might be consid- 
ered as represent- 





= 











ing the moment- 
to-moment  dis- 
placements of a point on the violin string 
when the string was vibrating as a whole 
(movements of point P), and as to its two 
half lengths (movements of point Q), and 
as to its three third lengths (movements 
of point R.). It is to be remembered that 
the resultant displacement of the point 
from its normal position at any instant, due 
to the three independent vibrations, is found 
by taking the algebraic sum of the three 
displacements at that instant. 

Let us now inquire briefly how changes 
in the component waves of a complex 
sound may alter the resultant wave form. 
This is pertinent because, as will be shown 
later, some changes which affect wave 
form will produce marked changes in the 
character of the sound 
others do not. 

In Fig. 43 is shown the analysis of a 
very simple case—a wave form composed 
of only two simple harmonic motions, rep- 
resented by sine curves a and b with wave 
lengths of A and ™% X respectively. 


7), for instance, 
Fig. 47. 


sensation, while 


The. 


Tracing Wave of Tuning Fork Vibration. 


two curves, a and b, are not in phase, b 
lagging one-eighth of a cycle or one- 
eighth of a wave length behind a. Here 
the resultant wave form, r, while of the 
same wave length, has a decidedly differ- 
ent form and also a different amplitude. 
We see then that the phase relation of the 


components of a complex sound have an, 


effect on the wave form. 

In Fig. 45 components a and b are pres- 
ent, each with the same period and fre- 
quency as in the two preceding figures but 
with different relative amplitudes. In this 
case the amplitude of a is half of what it 
was in Fig. 43, while that of b is double 
its previous value. 

Here, although the phase’ relation, 
periods and frequencies are the same as 
before, the resultant curve, 7, has been 
changed radically in form. Evidently, 
therefore, the form of a complex wave 
may be varied by changes in the amplitude 
of its components. 

As another illustration, in Fig. 46 com- 
ponents a and b 





are exactly the 
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same in frequency, phase and amplitude as 
in Fig. 43, but another simple harmonic 
component, c, has been added. This new 
component has the same amplitude and four 
times the frequency of the fundamental a. 
Again we see that the resultant wave form, 
r, has been radically altered by the addi- 
tion of another component. 

It is clear then that variations in wave 
form of a complex sound wave may be 
caused by the relative shifting of phase 
with by the 
variation of the amplitude of the 
ponents, and by variations in the number 
of components. 

As will be shown later, we are not very 
much concerned with 
wave form which result 
shifting of the phase relationship of the 


respect to the components, 


com- 


those changes in 


from a _ mere 
components. We are, however, vitally con- 
cerned with those 
the result of changes in the number and 
amplitudes of the 
harmonic waves. 
The actual building up of a wave form 


differences ° which are 


component simple 


graphically from its known simple har- 
monic components is a sort of 
process. Knowing the 
respect to their frequency, amplitudes, and 
phase relationships, it is easy to determine 
the form of the resultant 
The reverse of this process, however, is 
not so easy. If the graphical form of a 
complex wave is known, its analysis may 
be done by a system of mathematical analy- 
sis devised by Fourier. Also 
various wave analyzers by which 
graphical periodic wave form may be re- 
solved into its simplest components. 
Obviously, then, one way of analyzing an 
actual sound is to make it draw its own 
curve and then analyze the 
rudimentary way of doing the curve draw- 
ing is that suggested in Fig. 31 (TerE:- 
EPHONY Of May 31), and shown applied 
to the vibrations of a tuning fork in Fig. 
47, from Deschanel’s Natural Philosopher. 
But such direct methods of curve draw- 
ing are applicable only to 
vibrations of comparatively large ampli- 
tudes. 
ticularly of the overtones, are 
working with so gross a method. 
tunately, methods of far greater refinement 
are at hand. 


synthetic 


components with 


wave. 


there are 
any 


curve. A 


very simple 


The more delicate vibrations, par- 
lost in 


For- 


(To be continued.) 
































The Place of the Small Dial Exchange 






Small Dial Exchange No Longer Occupies Position of Isolation, But Is Neces- 
sary Link in the Country's Growing Toll System—Its Development—Paper 
Presented at Annual Convention of Upstate Telephone Association of New York 


The last five years have witnessed two 
rather notable developments which are of 
particular interest to those telephone com- 
panies that operate groups of small ex- 
changes. 

One of these is a rapidly advancing pro- 
gram of toll service deve!opment, the in- 
fluence of which is being felt in small 
towns and rural communities in the most 
remote parts of the country, and which is 
reaching into sections that have hitherto 
been considered incapable of producing 
any toll revenue of consequence. 

The second development is the growing 
use, in small exchanges, of those types of 
equipment which eliminate the necessity 
for constant attendance. 

In certain ways these two developments 
may be said to have progressed side by 
side. The comprehensive toll service pro- 
gram, coupled with the efforts of tele- 
phone companies to sell the toll service 
idea to the subscribers in the smaller ex- 
changes, has tended to lift the small ex- 
change from a position of relative inde- 
pendence and isolation to a position of 
commercial significance comparable with 
that of the exchanges in the larger cities. 

On the other hand, the small unattended 
exchange, of either the automatic or semi- 
automatic type, has tended to simplify the 
technical and service problems of the com- 
prehensive toll development plan by elim- 
inating the handling of toll calls at such 
points and by its easy adaptability to the 
growing practice of dialing toll calls in- 
stead of switching them manually. 

The dialing of toll calls promises to be 
a factor of growing importance in this 
major toll program. It is far from being 
a new idea, several of the larger Inde- 
pendent companies having dialed much of 
their toll trafic more than 15 years ago. 
sut it is only within the last few years 
that it has been in vogue in any general 
sense, and there is now every indication 
that the time is coming when all toll con- 
nections will be dialed, no matter how 
great the distance or the number of links. 

There are many advantages from the 
viewpoint of service, while there is possi- 
bility of considerable economy due to the 
greater time efficiency of toll trunks. 

I have purposely emphasized this toll 
service viewpoint because it gives added 
weight to the necessity of regarding the 
small exchange, not as an isolated collec- 
tion of stations.interconnected for the sole 
convenience of the immediate community, 
but as an important part of a nation- 


By L. L. Ruggles, 


Sales Department, Automatic Electric Inc. 


wide telephone network, with each station 
in the exchange a potential outlet or des- 
tination for toll traffic. 

If this assumption is correct, then we 
must also take the position that the equip- 
ment and methods adopted for the small 
exchange must be of such a nature as to 
be capable of fitting in with the whole toll 
system. There must be uniformly high 

















‘“‘Many Companies,’”’ Says Mr. Ruggles, “Are 
Faced with the Necessity of Operating 
Sma!l Exchanges with Rates That Are To- 
tally Incapable of Returning a Profit. To 
Make a Profit the Rates Must Be Raised 
Whether Equipment Be Changed or Not.’’ 


standards of transmission, of line con- 
struction and of operating practices. 

For example, the quality of transmis- 
sion and reception over a local rural con- 
nection may be fairly satisfactory for that 
particular purpose, but when one of those 
local lines, and the telephone at the end of 
it, become part of a thousand-mile toll 
connection, the conditions for satisfactory 
operation become much more rigorous. 
The line may be perfect, both for switch- 
ing and talking, for hundreds of miles, 
and then, in the last mile, break down 
completely, because of a bad line, a defec- 
tive telephone or a worn-out switchboard. 

Transmission is an especially variable 
item in the rural exchange, partly because 
of variation in the current supply and 
partly because the standards of line con- 
struction are, in general, lower than in 
the larger exchanges. 
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In rendering universal telephone service 
a fundamental requirement is to have an 
operator readily available to the telephone 


user to render such services as cannot 


readily be rendered by machines. In groups 
of small automatic exchanges this condi- 
tion is met by serving each group of ex 
changes from a common center, which is 
the toll switching exchange for the group. 

This does not necessarily mean that a 
company wishing to centralize operating 
labor in a group of exchanges should se- 
lect his present toll switching point as the 
operating center. The existing layout may 
have grown in patchwork style, so that 
economies can sometimes be effected by 
planning a new network which will take 
into account the greatest economy of cir- 
cuits and time. 

Sometimes similar economies can be ef- 
fec:ed with respect to the individual auto- 
matic exchanges. The wire center may 
be located in a different community; or 
an automatic exchange may be opened to 
serve a small town previously served by 
a group of rural lines from a nearby ex- 
change. 

Another thing to be considered at this 
point is that toll operation requires a 
higher grade of operating labor than it is 
usually possible to find in the very small 
places. Automatic group operation per- 
mits the concentration of toll traffic at a 
point where it can be handled with the 
greatest degree of satisfaction to the toll 
user and with the greatest economy of 
circuit time and operating labor, all of 
which accrues eventually to the benefit of 
the operating company. 

It is now almost 15 years since this 
plan of grouping rural automatic ex- 
changes together, with a common toll op- 
erating center, was first put into practice 
as a definite economic plan. In 1916 and 
1917 a group of five exchanges in North- 
ern Wisconsin, ranging in size from 40 
to 300 lines, was equipped on this basis. 
One operator was found adequate to han- 
dle all of the manual services of the en- 
tire group, including toll calls both within 
the group and to exchanges of other com- 
panies. 

Service was placed on a uniform and 
continuous basis, which had not been the 
case with all of the exchanges previously 
One man was maintainer, trouble-man 
manager, and several other things, with 
time to spare. This first venture into th: 
field of automatic rural group operatio' 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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of Strowger Economy 


N all of the refining and perfecting processes which have ; 

been carried on by the Strowger engineering staff, during 
its forty years of experience in dial telephone development, 
low first cost and low operating expense have been kept con- 
stantly to the forefront. 


An excellent illustration of this trend is the Strowger 
lineswitch, the development of which is consistent with the 
company's design policy of placing as much common equipment 
as possible at the disposal of all subscribers, and reducing to a 
minimum the individual line equipment. 


Since its initial appearance twenty-five years ago, the 
lineswitch, like all other Strowger units, has undergone many 
refinements. Ingenuity of design and skill in manufacture have 
been combined for the ultimate and lasting benefit of the 
purchaser. Only years of experience can assure a satisfactory 
combination of economy and reliability—and it is such a 
heritage attaching to every product bearing the Strowger 
name, which makes this system unique among all others in 
the realm of automatic telephony. 
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(Continued from page 24.) 
was a commercial as well as a technical 
success; and the same group is still oper- 
ating under the same methods with com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Since that time, other operating com- 
panies have taken hold of the idea, and 
today there are literally scores of such 
groups parts of the 
country. Up to a few years ago, all of 
them were operated by Independent com- 
panies, but the Bell system now has a 
similar program under way also. 


located in various 


One Independent company, which began 
group operation of this kind in 1919, now 
has 22 small dial exchanges in service 
with several more planned for the near 
future. Since its operating territory covers 
almost an entire state, the exchanges work 
into several toll centers. 

Is Radical Change Justified? 

Now leaving aside for the moment the 
tell viewpoint, the question arises, “Are 
we justified in making this rather radical 
change in our operating and service meth- 
ods in small exchanges ?” 

These rural automatic exchanges are 
truly wonderful machines which manufac- 
ture a certain superior type of telephone 
service. But the Patent Office files are, 
as you know, full of designs and models 
of entirely practical machines which do 
all manner of things which nobody wants 
to do. 

“Do rural want and need 
this kind of telephone service; and can it 
be produced at a cost which they are able 
and willing to pay?” 

In approaching this problem it is as well 
to do so not as prospective buyers of tele- 
phone equipment, but rather as sellers of 
telephone service. In this discussion you 
are the producers and sellers of the serv- 
ice; your rural subscribers are the buyers. 
Now what has the small automatic ex- 
change to offer in which the buyers will 
be interested? 

First, there is uniform and continuous 
service; that is, service of exactly the 
same quality day and night, and every day 
of the year. Service answering to this 
description can be rendered manually, but 
it is seldom done because it is too costly. 
It calls for three shifts of operators. 

This kind of service is inevitable, not 
only because subscribers will eventually 
be dissatisfied with anything else, but also 
because of the necessity for uniform op- 
erating practices throughout the country, 
brought about by consideration of the 
small exchange as an essential part of the 
whole vast system. 

I have heard it argued, too, that the 
rural telephone subscriber is not particu- 
If this 
is so, I am inclined to believe it is because 
he has not had sufficient opportunity to 
test it. Once to experience the quickness 
and convenience of dial service is to be 
convinced of its value. 
of accuracy. 


subscribers 


larly interested in quick service. 


The same is true 
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The rural subscriber tolerates a certain 
amount of inaccuracy because experience 
has taught him to expect it. But we are 
certainly assuming ‘oo much if we expect 
him to appreciate it. 

Then occasionally this question of the 
personal touch in 
brought up. 


telephone service is 
My own experience is that 
such personal touch has never been missed 
by any subscriber who has experienced 
dial service; or, if 
been deplored. 


missed, it has never 
I believe it is unnecessary 
for me to catalogue here all of the many 
other service features of the dial system. 
They are well known wherever that sys- 
tem is used. 

But the second question still remains: 
Can this type of service be produced at a 
cost which the subscriber is able and will- 
ing to pay? 

Any discussion of the cost of rendering 
telephone service usually leads to the ques- 
tion of rates. In this question, dial serv- 
ice plays a vital part. The proponent of 
dial sometimes misunderstood 
when he says that such service justifies 
higher rates. It is sometimes taken to 
mean that it wmecessitates higher rates, 
which is no more the case with dial equip- 
ment than with any other type. 

What he does have in mind though is 
that many companies are faced with the 
necessity of operating small exchanges 
with rates that are totally incapable of 
returning a profit. Unfortunately, they 
are unable to better their position because 
they are already getting as much as the 
subscribers think the service is worth. 

To make a profit, the rates must be 
raised whether the equipment be changed 
or not. 


service is 


If, however, these companies are 
able to offer a new and improved service— 
a service which is obviously quicker, more 
reliable, more convenient and continuous, 
the subscribers can see the justice of 
charging more. Opposition to a rate re- 
adjustment is avoided, and the exchange 
begins to show a more satisfactory return. 

Placing Facts Before Subscribers. 

It is not a difficult thing nowadays for 
any telephone company to place the facts 
concerning improved types of service be- 
fore the subscribers in any community. 
Demonstration units and experienced dem- 
onstration personnel are available for the 
purpose of conducting such an educational 
campaign without charge. 

If it is successful, the company is the 
gainer by having had its exchange placed 
on a better paying basis. If it is unsuc- 
cessful, the company is at least no worse 
off than before, and thereafter the respon- 
sibility for unsatisfactory service rests to 
some extent with the public. 

These are the points, then, to which I 
commend your most earnest consideration. 
In any improvement program which you 
may have in mind now or in the future, 
be sure that your rural exchanges are 
given their full share of consideration; 
not only because they should be made 
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financially self-sustaining, but also because 
the time will come when the trend of 
events will compel such action. This is 
especially true with respect to toll service 
development. 

I would ask also that you give serious 
consideration to what many operating men 
believe to represent the largest single im- 
provement that can be made in rural ex- 
change operation. This is the adoption 
of the group method of operation, which 
involves the centralization of toll 
tion. It is not a step to be taken without 
careful consideration of all the facts, but 
it is the only one I know of which will 
enable a telephone company to face future 


opera- 


service developments in the sure knowl- 
edge that it is adequately prepared. 
Municipal Telephone & Utilities 
Co. Announces Expansion. 
The Municipal Telephone & Utilities Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., has acquired proper- 


ties in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma furnishing electric light and 
power, telephone, gas, water and _ other 


utility services in 75 towns and cities, H. 
L. Housley, 
June 7. 

Included in the merger are Associated 
Utilities, Inc., supplying communities in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma; Arkansas Elec- 
tric & Water Co.; Central Telephone Co. 
of Oklahoma; North Central Telephone 
Co. of Missouri; North Side Telephone 
Co. of Missouri, and an unnamed Inde- 
pendent telephone operating 
Kansas. 

On completion of new financing the com- 
pany will have outstanding $600,000 first 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, 100,000 
shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of an authorized issue of 1,250,000 
shares, 90,000 shares of an authorized issue 
of 200,000 shares of Class A common 
stock, and 100,000 shares of an authorized 
issue of 200,000 shares of Class B common 
stock. 


president, announced = on 


company in 


Names Beginning with “O” Prob- 
lem of Dublin’s Directory. 
Anyone anxious to understand the real 
Irish problem should obtain a copy of the 
new edition of Leabhar Scolta Telefona; 

that is, the Irish telephone directory. 

The book reveals that the real problem 
is find the telephone number of a person 
whose name begins with O, if one does not 
know the spelling, says a recent news dis- 
patch from Dublin, Ireland. 

There are about 1,200 of them on the 
telephone, a staggering array of O’Briens. 
O’Callaghans, O’Connells, O’Connors, 
O’Donnels, O’Haras, O’Keefes and all the 
other O’s. 

One subscriber is named Sean Oh Uad- 
haigh, and there are 173 Murphys in the 
book. Some of the words are real tongue- 
twisters. These include Graiguenamanagh 


and Ballymacelligott. 




















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Magneto Exchange Repairman; 
Ringing Equipment (Cont.) 
By Joun A. BRACKEN, 
Subscriber’s station bell ringing pole- 
changers, or interrupters, are as a rule 
properly adjusted by the manufacturer and 
usually do not require corrective adjust- 
ments at the time of installation, and for 
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this reason no attempt should be made to 
change the adjustment of the interrupter 
unless absolutely When ad- 
justment is necessary, the repairman should 
follow the manufacturer’s detailed instruc- 
tions very carefully. 

The ringing interrupter should be prac- 
tically noiseless and sparkless when prop- 
erly adjusted. Care should be exercised 
in handling the interrupter. If the contact 
springs are bent out of shape or otherwise 
damaged, the interrupter will not give the 
proper alternating current ringing voltage. 
[he ringing contact springs should be 
kept clean by burnishing, properly spaced, 
ind necessary precautions should be taken 
to prevent accidental short-circuiting of 
the springs as a result of tools, wire and 
other metallic objects falling on them. 

When a ringing interrupter has been in 
service for some time, it will be found 
that some of the platinum or other contact- 
point substance from the spring connected 
to the electromagnet operating battery posi- 
t.ve terminal, will be deposited on the con- 
tuct point of the spring connected to the 
‘egative terminal of the operating battery. 

To counteract this disintegrating (sepa- 

ting into component parts) process the 

erating battery connections should be re- 
rsed so as to reverse the direction of the 


necessary. 


current flow. 
means of a reversing key or _ switch, 
Figs. 1-A and 1-B. The contacts should be 
watched and the key or switch should be 
operated at least once a week. Should 
the contact points become roughened, they 


This is most easily done by 


should be carefully cleaned by the use of 
very fine sandpaper. 

To obtain the best results from a ring- 
ing interrupter, the speed or rate of vibra- 
tion. of the interrupter should be 1,000 per 


minute; that is, contacts will be made 
between the ringing springs 1,000 times 


per minute, giving results similar to those 
obtained from a standard power-driven 
ringing generator. 

In magneto exchanges where a power- 
driven ringing generator is used during the 
day and an interrupter for night service, 
the frequency or rate of vibration of the 
interrupter may be measured comparatively 
by installing a standard ringer, and ringing 
it alternately from the generator and the 
interrupter; or if two interrupters are in- 
stalled in the same exchange, they can be 
compared by the same method and the 
speed of the different interrupters may be 
kept uniform. 

In an exchange where but a single in- 
terrupter is installed and no other source 
of ringing power is provided except a hand 
magneto generator, perhaps the way to 
obtain satisfactory operation of the sub- 
scriber’s station bells will be to adjust the 
bell to operate satisfactorily with the hand 
generator, and then adjust the speed of the 
interrupter to properly ring the bell. 





New Building and Equipment in 
Service at Stuttgart, Ark. 
Early last month the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. cut over to new equipment in- 
stalled in its new office building in Stutt- 

gart, Ark. 

Prior to occupying the new quarters, the 
entire new outside plant had been rebuilt 
and improved. Over 25,000 feet of cable 


and 200 poles were placed, the entire city 
area being covered by the distribution. In 
the rebuilding of the plant, 600 additional 
cable pairs were added to the exchange. 
The cable is adequately arranged for party- 
line, as well as single-line distribution. 
The Stuttgart 
1,000 stations and is in the center of 


about 
the 
rice section of Arkansas. The toll lines of 
the Southwest Telephone Co. radiate from 


exchange serves 


Stuttgart to other Southwest company ex- 
changes at DeWitt, Gillett, England, Car- 
lisle, Hazen, DeValves, Bluff and Des Ark. 
More than 2,000 stations of the company 
exchanges are connected by its own toll 
lines, and all of the exchanges, save De- 
Witt, Gillett, and Des Ark, also have di- 
rect connections with the toll lines of the 
Southwestern Bell company. 

The new building in Stuttgart is of 
brick veneer, 60 ft. by 30 ft. in size, on a 
lot 59 ft. by 140 ft., located one block 
from the main street. It is a one-story 
with no basement. An idea of 
the arrangement of the building is given 
in the accompanying reproduction of the 
floor plan. At the front is the lobby and 
commercial office, 26 ft. by 15 ft. The op- 
erating room is 31 ft. by 14 ft., to the 
rear of which is the operators’ restroom, 
12 ft. by 14 ft. The 
42 ft by 14 ft. 

The five-position switchboard is equipped 
with 900 lines and has a capacity of 1,500 
lines. Three of the positions are 
local traffic and two for toll. Each oper- 
ator’s position is equipped with 15 
versal 


structure 


terminal room is 


for 


uni- 
cord circuits. Selective party-line 
All 
toll lines multiple to each operator’s posi- 
tion for the handling of long distance calls. 


In the terminal room is located a Reliable 


and automatic ringing is provided. 


Electric Co. No. 303, main distributing 
frame of 1,600 lines capacity, fully 
equipped. The Holtzer-Cabot ringing 


equipment provides audible ringing, bus) 
tests and-the various other tones. 
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Floor Plan of 


New Central Office Recently Occupied by the Southwest Telephone Co. in 


Stuttgart, Ark. 
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At the rear of the exchange building, is 
a garage of brick veneer 16 ft. by 32 ft. 
In this a storeroom in addition to space 
for two cars. 

C. W. Stout is district manager of the 
Arkansas district of the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. and has his headquarters in 
Stuttgart. The Southwest company, which 
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bers are to be used in broadcast sketches. 
While the exchanges actually exist, any 
person hearing a telephone number of the 
air won't be able to use it to play prac- 
tical jokes. 

It all happened because Amos ’n’ Andy 
used a real telephone number during one 
of their recent sketches. The number was 
not selected but was 








New Central Office Building of the Southwest Telephone 
Co. in Stuttgart, Arkansas. 


owns and operates over 200 exchanges in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
headquarters in Dallas, Texas. 

I. H. Humphrey had general charge of 
the rebuilding of the plant at 
Stuttgart and J. T. Patman was foreman 
in charge of the installation of the central 
office equipment. 

An “Open House” is planned for this 
month in order to give the public an op- 
portunity to see how its calls are han- 
dled in the new quarters. 


has its 


outside 


How One Woman Cleared a Party 
Line; Method Not Approved. 
An Associated Press dispatch from Bat- 

tle Creek, Mich., tells a story of a tele- 

phone party-line that sounds interesting. 

A local lady, the story runs, outwitted a 
pair of marathon telephone talkers in her 
attempt to use the party line they were 
monopolizing, but firemen and police, who 
unwitting aided, said they didn’t approve 
of the practice. 

The lady, who waited while the two 
women conversed for 45 minutes on the 
party line, finally lost patience. She seized 
the telephone and shouted into the mouth- 
piece : 

“My house is on fire!” 

The two who were chatting, immediately 
hung up, and one of them dialed the fire 
department. Three companies arrived in 
the neighborhood with all available ap- 
paratus. Police also arrived. 

The officers refused to give the lady’s 
name. 


New Type of Subscriber’s Com- 
plaint Due to Amos ’n Andy. 
The National Broadcasting Co. has been 
offered a new service by the New York 
Telephone Co., according to newspaper re- 
ports. 
The service consists of the telephone 
numbers that “don’t answer.” The num- 


the first one that came 
to their minds. 
The day after the 


broadcast a tired 





woman called up the 
telephone company and 
reported that she had 
received some 500 
telephone calls during 
the previous night and 
that the were 
still coming in at two 
o'clock in the 


calls 


morn- 
As neither “Ma- 
dame Queen” nor the 
“Kingfish” lived at her home, she asked 
that something be done about it. 
The result is that blank telephone num- 
bers will henceforth be used by Amos ‘n’ 
Andy and other NBC players. 


ing. 


Telephone Valuable in Placing 10- 
Ton Statue Atop 400-foot Tower. 

The 400-foot tower of the new State 
Capitol building at Lincoln, Neb., is capped 
with a huge bronze statue, “The Sower,” 
weighing ten tons complete. The statue it- 
self is said to be one of the largest single 
pieces of metal in the country placed at 
this high elevation. 

The operation of placing the statue in 
position atop the tower some 400 feet 
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top of the tower and was riveted into 
place. The statue was guided by a steel- 
worker so that the rivet holes in the base 
plates centered. 

As the steel-worker steadied the base, 
another steel-worker with a hand set tele- 
phone gave directions to the hoisting engi- 
neer on the ground regarding the operation 
of the derrick and the lowering of the 
statue. As the hoisting engineer in his 
shanty on the ground was unable to see 
the proceedings, he had to rely entirely 
upon the messages he 
headset telephone. 

The transmission between the _ steel 
worker some 400 feet above the ground 
to the engineer on the ground was perfect 
and the telephoned orders were executed al- 
most simultaneously. 

The construction of Nebraska’s new $10,- 
600,000 Capitol building has been under 
way for about nine years and it is estimated 
that it will not be completed for another 
two years or 


received over his 


more. The statue’s height 
overall with base consisting of a shock of 
feet. The 
photographs shown were taken by A. O 
Wiggenjost, of Lincoln, who reserves all 
rights to them. 


corn and one of grain, is 35 


Beauty Shop in Pennsylvania 
Town Has Portable Telephones. 
Unique telephone service has been pro- 

vided in the beauty parlor of Strawbridge 

& Clothier’s new store at Ardmore, Pa. 

It is not necessary for patrons receiving 
treatments to suffer the annoyance of being 
obliged to walk some distance to the tele- 
phone to receive incoming calls or to make 
calls. mar- 
massaged, they can 
their friends in 


Now, when they are 
celed, shampooed or 
communicate with 


being 


com- 





























Statue 





in Place on Tower of Nebraska’s New Capitol Building in Lincoln—Workmen 


Guiding the Statue to Position; Note Man in Background Using Handset Telephone to 
Give Instructions to Hoisting Engineer on Ground—Hoisting Engineer on Ground Receiv- 
ing Directions Regarding Lowering Statue to Place Atop the Tower. 


above the ground, was a difficult one and 
the telephone was given a most important 
part to play in it. As shown in the illus- 
trations, the statue was swung into posi- 
tion by means of a derrick. The base plate 
of the statue meshed with a plate upon the 


fort. A portable telephone is brought t 
them on a tray and plugged-in at a con- 
venient jack. 

In the eight rooms of the beauty parlor 
there are ten jacks and two portable tele 
phones. 
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Adequate ‘Telephone facilities are 


especially appreciated by \Y/omen’ 


ResIpENTIAL builders provide many comfort and 
convenience features because of the influence that 
they exert on the sale of their houses. Telephone 
convenience is important among them. A prominent 
Massachusetts building firm writes: 

‘* Arrangements are being made to provide built- 
in telephone conduits and outlets in ten houses we 
are building in Newton. 

‘““We believe this provision for telephone 
convenience will accelerate the sale of these 





ren 
Sa 2 . 
er) 


ae 


houses because adequate telephone facilities are 
especially appreciated by women. 

‘It is important in building that provision be 
made for enough telephones, not only to assure 
greater ease and comfort in the use of the service, 
but also to make exposed wiring unnecessary.” 

Builders may consult freely with representatives 
of their local Bell Company in planning for the 
telephone arrangements for new projects. There 
is no charge. Just call the Business Office. 
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In this house, provision is made for complete telephone convenience by eleven telephone outlets, including one in the recreation room in the basement. The house is 
typical of a group of ten being constructed at Newton, Mass. Tuk AuGust Jounson Associates, Builders, West Somerville, Mass. 
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Ihe strong appeal which adequate telephone convenience 


has for women is emphasized in the above advertisement, 


appearing this month in a group of builders’ magazines. 
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A. T. M. All-Electric Totalisator 
at New Market, England. 
Following the successful demonstration 
of a six-horse A. T. M. all-electric total- 
isator (TELEPHONY, March 29, 1930) be- 
and officials of the 


fore members 


mounted on pressed steel shelves, carried by 
angle-iron frames as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Each of these 
Strowger switches 
from its shelf or 


component groups of 
and relays can be lifted 
replaced within a few 
seconds, and without disturbing the per- 




















Equipment Installed at the Rowley 


Mile Race Course, Newmarket, England. 


Fig. 1. The Main Indicator of the Totalisator. 
Racecourse Betting Control Board at 
Thirsk Racecourse, Yorks, England, on 


January 8 last, the Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liver- 
pool, proceeded with the equipment of the 
famous Rowley mile course at Newmarket, 
the first installation of its kind. 

The Newmarket totalisator is designed 
for a total of 45 runners, the entire equip- 
ment, with the exception of certain ticket- 
issuing machines, located at other parts 
of the course, being housed in the building 
which constitutes the main indicator, Fig. 1. 

The Strowger electro-mechanism, which 
is identical with that comprising Strowger 
automatic telephone exchanges. all over 
the world and daily serving some 6,000,000 
telephone subscribers in 32 countries, is 
made up into detachable component groups, 


Strowger works, 


manent wiring, a system of interlinked 
contacts resembling a double comb, one set 
fixed to the supporting rack, the other at- 
tached to the component group, insuring 
perfect electrical continuity. 

It is this feature which gives to the A. 
T. M. all-electric totalisator its transport- 
able characteristic, and enables the entire 
equipment for a given race meeting, with 
a few minor exceptions, to be erected on a 
site just prior to a meeting, and either re- 
moved to another race course, or stored, 
immediately following the conclusion of 
the meeting. 

This is a particularly advantageous fea- 
ture in a country like Great Britain, 
the season is limited and 
certain of the courses have only one or 


where racing 


two meetings during the entire year. 
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Fig. 3. Ticket-Issuing Machines.—F ig. 4. 
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Control Switch board of the 





A. T. M. All-Electric Totalisator 
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Fig. 2. Strowger E’'ectro—Mechanism ‘Part 
of the All-Electric Totalisator. 


In countries where racing is carried on 
continuously, and meetings are frequent. 
the A. T. M. totalisator is 
equally adaptable to permanent 
the detachability of individual 
ponent groups remaining an asset on ac 
count of the facility it provides for 1n- 
spection and adjustment. 


all-electric 
erection, 


the com- 


With the exception of the ticket-issuing 
machines, Fig. 3, the whole of the equip 
ment of the A. T. M. all-electric totalis- 
ator at Newmarket, is accommodated on 
the first floor of the indicator building, im- 
mediately behind the indicator, in what is 
known as the machinery room, and is con- 
trolled from the floor below, 


stitutes the control room. 


which con- 


The most important item of equipment 
in this room is the central control switch- 


ee 





Installed at 1€ 


Famous Rowley Mile Race Course at Newmarket, England. 
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PROPER HANDLING 


—a contributing factor to the 


greater dependability of 
“P «H Process” Poles 


To produce poles that measure up to P&H 
standards of dependability and long life, proper 
handling is necessary all along the line - - - from 
the woods operation to the Butt-Treating, 
storing and loading. 


By using the most modern handling equipment 
and by exercising unusual care in handling, 
P&H Poles are safeguarded against all possible 








a a damage and deterioration. From the time P & H 
results through . ° 

Se econ gp Poles leave the woods until they are shipped 
of "P& MW” operations from our yards, they never touch the ground. 


Proper handling is just one of the reasons why, 


PAGE AND HILL CoO. after a quarter century, P & H Poles are 





ee 4 ° 99 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Sull uit the Lead 
; New York, N. Y., 50 Church St. Chicago, Ill., 20 North Wacker Drive Bldg. 4 
£ Boston, Mass., 733 Public Service Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., 455 Dwight Bidg. FAST SHIPPING SERVICE on all cedar pole er Sal 


Dayton, Ohio, 854 Reibold Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 711 Electric Bids. ments—Northern White Cedar or Western Red Cedar. 


When writing to Page und Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Fig. 5. Main Distributing Frame in Ma- 
chinery Room on Which Incoming Cables 
to the Totalisator Terminate. 


board, Fig. 4, from which the whole of 
the betting, including the issue of tickets 
at any point on the course and the horses 
running in each event can be confrolled. 
Betting can be started, stopped, or modi- 
fied as necessary, from this central switch- 
board, ard, once the control switches have 
been set for betting in accordance with the 
agreed procedure on any given race, the 


locked to 


dental operation of 


control board is prevent acci- 
the, control keys, or 
unauthorized interference while the race 


is in progress. This facility is one of sev- 
eral which effectually safeguard the race- 
goer against fraud. 

The all-electric totalisator equipment for 
Newmarket 
and installed by the Automatic Telephone 


was designed, manufactured, 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Strowger works, 
Liverpool, and supplied to the Racecourse 


Betting Control Board through the main 


British Thomson Houston 


contractors, the 
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Co., Ltd. Rugby. 

The advantages oi 
the A. T. M. all- 
electric t otal isator 
me- 


over existing 


chanical types con- 
sist in the absence of 
inertia of the mov- 
ing parts; the well- 
proved reliability of 
the Strowger auto- 
matic telephone ex- 
change mechanisms 


of which it is com- 





prised; the enhanced 
visibility of the lumi- 
nous indicator; the 
flexibility and trans- 
portability of the 
component groups of 
apparatus; the com- 
pact nature of the 
equipment and conse- 
quent facility for its 
éontrasted large 
required for 


accommodation as with 
groups of electric 
driving the mechanical type of totalisator ; 
a limited maintenance personnel ; and mini- 
mum wiring between indicators, control 
equipment, and ticket issuing machines. 

The A. T. M. all-electric totalisator is 
covered by world patents. 


motors 


Unique Tree-Trimming Exhibit by 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 

A graphic and unique exhibit prepared 
by the public utility division of the F. A. 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co., showing the 
effect of interfering shade tree growth 
on electrical distribution, has been on dis- 
play in the show windows of the M. T. 
Garvin Co. of Lancaster, Pa., for the past 
The 
called 
modeled under the supervision of W. West 


few weeks. miniature community, 


appropriately “Electrictown,” was 





With Many Employes Having Reached the 25th Year 


Employ of Stromberg—Carlson, 
with Long Experience in Telephone Manufacturing, One of the 
Reasons for the Stromberg-—Carlson’s Products Maintaining a High 
Degree of Workmanship and Efficiency. 
Employes Standing Around a Junior Multiple Switchboard Are, 
Left to Right: A. O. Stigberg, 30 Years with the Company; An- 
drew E. Anderson, 30 Years; C. Robert Larson, 31 Years; Andrew 
Hendickson, 31 Years; Nicholas T. Anderson, 30 Years, and Henry 








in the 
Its Products Are Made by Men 


In This Group of Old 


A. Kurtz, 26 Years. 


Jordan of the Philadelphia branch of the 
Bartlett company. 

The model is most complete with attrac- 
tive homes, a park, paved 
streets, factories, and a lighting company 
One side of this village is 


community 


power plant. 
cbviously suffering rather severely from 


electrical disturbance because the lights 
inside of the houses are flickering un- 
steadily. 

The reason for this is apparent, for 


along the streets in this section of the 
town the trees have been allowed to grow 
into and around the wires causing con- 
stant disruption of service. 

The other half of the community, how- 
Here 


the trees have been pruned correctly so 


ever, is decidedly more fortunate. 
that overhead wires are unhampered by 
shade tree growth, the beauty and sym- 
preserved, 
and the homes along the model. streets 
throw out a 


metry of the trees have been 


constant, gleam of 


light with no flickering due to interference. 


steady 


The exhibit was one of the most inter- 
esting at the recent Philadelphia Flower 
Show and has been the center of interest 
for visitors to Lancaster since it was put 


on display in that town 


Window Display in Lancaster, Pa., Showing Effect of Interfering Shade Tree Growth on Electrical Distribution. 
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"HAVE YOU ORDERED 
YOUR BINDER YET? 


Your binder for TELEPHONY’S 
Engineering Data Sheets. 


Although a number of telephone companies replied to our 
announcement in the April 5th issue we must have a more 
general response from the field in order to know how many 
binders are to be purchased. [Extra data sheets may be 
purchased at ten cents each and binders at a cost of fifty 


cents or less. 


Read what some of TELPHONY’S subscribers think of the 


forthcoming publication of this material on construction and 


maintenance practice: 


“One of the best things you can do for the man in 
operating telephony,” “Am glad to see it put into 
effect,” “The proposed data will be of great value,” 
“Think the idea a splendid one—send us three binders,” 
“Your plan to publish ‘Engineering Data Sheets’ hits me 


just right—send me a binder.” 


May we have your comments regarding this new feature 


which starts in the July 5th issue, and also your order 


for binders? 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill 
» Telephone Wabash 8604 
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Do you always mention TELEPHONY?—Thank you. 











Spirit of Friendliness in Operating 


Struggle of the Pioneer Men and Women for the Development of Telephone 
Industry——Future Unlimited Possibilities of the Telephone—Spirit of Friend- 
liness Toward Our Associates in Work—Our Influence Upon Lives of Others 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


When I think of the birth and early days 
of our industry, of the pioneer men and 
women who struggled for it and with it, 
in order to keep it going and growing no 
matter what the and the cost, I 
know, and so do you, that because of this 


odds, 


grim holding on, our great telephone in- 
dustry is what it is today. For, 

“Good timber does not grow in ease; 
The stronger wind, the tougher trees. 
Che farther sky, the greater length; 
The rougher storms, the — greater 

strength. 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 
In tree or man good timber grows.” 


Today, we can safeiy say of the future 
possibilities of 
“The when we 
say this, let us not forget those who made 
such a struggle to advance it toward what 
it is today. 


our telephone industry, 


world is our limit.” But 


In the telephone pioneer days, sentiment 
in business was unheard of. For instance, 
no one ever thought of telling an operator 
All that was 


could 


to put a smile in her voice. 
required that 


connections, 


Was a voice carry 


across noise, loose crossed 


lines, and lines that often hung weed high, 
and sometimes. In the end what 
proved one’s right to a toll 
“the -surival of the 


fightiest. 


lower 
circuit was 


fittest” —meaning 


But, as Mark Twain once said, “Let the 
dead past do its own undertaking.” Let us 


do likewise. However, let me say this: 


Service without sentiment is cold storage 


service. I believe some of us are over- 
looking this fact, reason for 


Spirit of 


hence my 
subject, “The 
Friendliness in Operating.” 


choosing the 


Be friendly in all your contacts. That is 
casy: even a dog can do that by the way 
of his tail. Watch him. He does not count 
on any return of friendliness. He gives to 
you the best he has—the wag of his tail— 
and trusts to luck. 

Did you ever see a dog mechanically 
tail? No; neither 

friendliness is 


wagging his have I. 
mirrored in 
his eyes, runs down his spine, and clear 
down to the tip of his tail, all at 


That is his way of talking. 


The spirit of 


once. 
He seems to 
be saying, “Good morning! Good morning! 
| am doggone glad to see you!” 

lle is always the same in every kind of 
weather, and no matter whether he stands 
paws 
If we would 


on three or four. 


make friends of our cus- 


tomers for our company, or make friends 


for ourselves, we must show ourselves 
friendly. 

When the pioneer women gave up their 
homes to travel across the plains in cov- 
ered wagons, they carried with them seeds 
of their favorite flowers, and cuttings of 
rose and lilac bushes, that had grown about 
their knew they must 
carry the germ of beauty along with them 


doorways. They 

















“The Threads of Human Life,’’ Says Miss 

Barnes, ‘“‘Are So Closely Interwoven That 

No Single Contact Should Be Considered 
Unimportant.” 


if they were to have the doorway of their 
homes look friendly, home-like, and in- 
viting to other tired travelers who would 
pass their way. 

Their doorways seem to be saying for 
them: 


“T live in a little house 

But my door it opens wide; 
I live in a little house, 

Come in—come in—inside.” 


When traveling the highways and by- 
ways these days, how much more homey 
and friendly dwelling places look when 
their doorways are fragrant with the per- 
fume of flowers. I am always wonder- 
the people live in such 
wondering if they put their best 


ing about who 
homes ; 
before people in a human way, and hoping 
so—glad to slightest 
evidence and willing to go out to meet 


believe so on the 


them in a friendly spirit. 


36 


How often we have contacts with peopl 
who set the door of their being just wid 
enough to required oi 


render a_ service 


them, but not wide enough to show a 


friendly spirit. They do not show any 
more friendliness to us than they would to 
a tramp asking them for a bite to eat. He 
gets his handout, and we get ours, minus 
any spirit of friendliness. Perhaps the 
tramp does not care—if he is a regular 
tramp, hard-boiled and everything. But 
we care because we are not hard-boiled and 
everything. We avoid dealing with such 
people again if we can help ourselves. 
There are two classes of people in the 
selling game, whether their merchandise is 
ten-cent-store articles, diamonds, or serv- 
ice. Each one of us belongs to one of these 
two classes: 


the clerk class or the sales- 


man class. Some one has said that “Any 
clerk can be attentive enough to satisfy 
our wants, but it takes a good salesman to 
please.” 

Pleasing service is not mechanical serv- 
ice, because mechanical 
the spirit of friendliness. 

Shakespeare says: “How 
candle throws its beams! 
deed in a naughty world. 


service is minus 
far that little 
So shines a good 
doth 
with us as we with torches do; not light 
them for ourselves, for if our virtues did 


Heaven 


not go forth of us ’twere all alike as if we 
had them not.” 

Sometimes, operators think their service 
is not appreciated by the public. Isn’t that 
true ? 

Whenever you feel that way, operators, 
look to your candle and see if it is not 
burning dimly; sputtering as though about 
to go out. Maybe the spirit of friendliness 
is not traveling over the wire with your 
voice. And, if you do not send it forth, 
‘twere as though you had it not. 

You 
counters, serving hundreds of unseen cus- 
tomers daily, what need many of them hav« 
for just that spirit of friendliness in some 
human voice. Who knows but 
may mean the turning point in a life? 

Bruce Barton tells this story related t 
him by a business friend: 


never know, as you sit at your 


+ 


what i 


“At the hotel where I spent my vacatio1 
there was a young chap who complained 
He looked so well tha 
the rest of us thought his trouble must |: 
largely imaginary. We _ ridiculed hin 
mildly. 

“He and I happened to ride back on th 


of sleeplessness. 


same train. He made some attempt at con 
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ITH his Western Elec - 
\ \ tric radio telephone 
the pilot talks with the air- 
port and receives directions 
for avoiding the storm. 

He hears Govern- 
ment weather reports and di- 
rectional radio beacon signals 
which guide him through 
darkness, clouds or fog. 


also 


This equipment, keeping 
plane and ground in constant 
touch, marksagreat stepahead 
in flying. It helps to put the 
new mode of travel on a de- 
pendable, efficient basis—do- 
ing for air transportation what 
telegraph, telephone and wire- 











— by telephone 


less have done for railroads 
and steamship lines. 

The airplane telephone is 
backed by more than 50 years’ 
experience with problems of 
voice transmission. 

It was designed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and 
tested under actual flying con- 
ditions in their own planes. It 
is made with the same care 
and skill as all the Western 
Electric apparatus used by 
the Bell System. 

When you travel or ship 
goods by air, ask whether the 
plane is equipped with Western 
Electric Airplane Telephone. 


.. sWestern Electric 


THE MAKERS OF 


BELL TELEPHONES Aviation 


<> 


Communication 


Systems 





When writing to Western Electric Co., please mention 





TELEPHONY. 
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versation, but | was preoccupied and paid 
little attention. Two days later I picked 
up the newspaper and saw his name in the 
headlines. He had committed suicide. 

“I can’t help feeling that if I had taken 
the trouble to be just a little more friendly 
to that chap I might have helped him over 
the hill. It makes you gasp a bit, doesn’t 
it, when stop to think how 
influence the 
people just by little things?” 

The threads of human life are so closely 
interwoven that no single contact should 
be considered unimportant. 

So my friends: 


you uncon- 


sciously we lives of other 


“If your heart can carry a kindly word, 

And your lips can carry a song, 

You may leave the love to the keep o’ 
the grave— 

If your lips can carry a song.” 
Indianapolis, Ind., Directories De- 
livered Earlier; New Office. 

Delivery of new telephone directories 
in Indianapolis, Ind., began about a month 
earlier this year than usual. The advance 
was made necessary because of changes 
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in telephone numbers in Irvington, in the 
east part of the city. 
office 


The new Irvington 
has 6,500 subscribers. 

The cost of the new central office build- 
ing in Irvington, including land and ga- 
rage in the rear, was $158,000: The out- 
lay for the central office dial equipment 
was approximately $300,000. 


Time-of-Day Service Widely Used 
on Pacific Coast. 

Every day a quarter of a million Pacific 
coast people ask the telephone company for 
the correct time. It is estimated that most 
of the quarter million are children, many 
of them school children, trying to save a 
tardy mark. Others of the quarter-mil- 
lion want to know the hour, to catch trains, 
keep dates and put the steak on for dinner. 

In the 14 months since time-of-day serv- 
ice was opened in five states by the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., time calls have 
more than quadrupled in number, from 
57,000 to 250,000 daily. 

All communities in the company’s wide- 
spread territory have shown a_ rapid 
increase in the popularity of time giving. 
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It is believed that the telephone time of 
day service is used more widely on the 
Pacific coast than anywhere else in the 
United States. Every clock tick through- 
out the 24 hours, on the average, means 
three telephone cails for the time of day. 
The average is one call for every six tele- 
phones. 

During the hour of rising in the morn- 
ing, from 7 to 8 o'clock, when 
check for work or 
time, the calls pour into coast exchanges 
at the rate of 14 each 


people 


slow watches school 


second. For ex- 
ample, about one-sixth of the time calls 
in San than 5,800 in 
number are made between 7 and 8 o'clock 


Francisco, more 


in the morning. 
When school vacations arrive, especially 


in summer, the total time calls drop by 


thousands, proving again the influence of 
the school children on time service. 

The total time calls daily by cities are 
as follows: Los Angeles, 100,323; San 
Francisco, 34,242; Seattle, 27,722; Port- 
land, 21,373; Oakland and the East Bay, 
16,415; Spokane, 7,331; Pasadena, 7,201; 
and Sacramento, 7,440. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Plans Radiophone Service to Link 
Up Hawaiian Islands. 

Application has been filed with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission by John A. Balch, 
president of the Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Hawaii for the construction of 16 radio 
transmitters in the Hawaiian Islands to use 
super high frequencies to connect the tele- 
phone system from one island to another. 
Mr. Balch asked for eight frequencies be- 
tween 35,000 and 45,000 kilocycles. 

This is the first time that the commis- 
sion has had a commercial application for 
the use of such high frequencies, which 
at present are unreserved by international 
convention. 

The company has been carrying on ex- 
periments for the past five months, Mr. 
Balch with excellent results. It 
uses a beam antenna for the telephone sig- 
nals between the islands and then connects 


States, 


up with the land wire system. 


Indiana Court Set Aside La Porte 
Rate Increase Order. 

In a ruling handed down on June 4 at 
South Bend, Ind., Judge Orlo R. Deahl 
set aside the for the La 
Porte County Telephone Co. authorized by 


rate increases 
the Indiana Public Service Commission in 
John W. 


The commission order was sus- 


an order written by Chairman 
McCardle. 
tained only so far as additional securities 


issue is concerned 


This is in line with the original order in 
the case written by Commissioner Frank 
Singleton, who heard the evidence. He 
was supported by Commissioner Calvin 
McIntosh, but Commissioners Jere West 
and Howell Ellis joined with Chairman 
McCardle’s rewritten rate increases. 

Judge Deahl had this to say about the 
order : 

“The court finds that the order to in- 
crease rates is unreasonable and should be 
set aside and enjoined.” 

The case as originally filed by Ed Kiain, 
at that time owner of the company, asked 
for a temporary rate increase. 

This unanimously was denied by the 
commissioners. The company then asked 
for a permanent increase and Chairman 
McCardle authorized it. 

The case may be appealed to the state 
supreme court, it was indicated. 


Subscriber Appeals to Court from 
Order Barring Magneto Service. 
The Geneseo Cooperative Telephone Co., 

Geneseo, Ill., which won a case brought 

against it by Harry Brown, local attorney, 

is seeking compromise of the case to fore- 
stall further litigation. Mr. Brown has 
taken appeal to the circuit court from the 

Illinois Commerce Commission decision. 
The legal dispute has been under way 

more than two years, Mr. Brown refusing 

to change from the magneto ringing tyne to 


the ccmmon battery system, installed 
throughout the business and greater part 
of the residence district. 
ceiving service on that type of telephone, 
owning his magneto set. 

In event the company accedes to Mr 
Brown's argument that he is privileged to 
use whatever type of service he desires, it 
will be necessary to file new schedules cov- 
ering magneto type of service. 


He is now re- 


Arkansas Company Files Brief De- 
murrer to Rate Injunction. 

In an answer unique for its brevity, the 
Western Arkansas Telephone Co. has filed 
a demurrer to the temporary injunction 
granted the city of Russellville, Ark., pre- 
venting the telephone company from col- 
lecting one month’s telephone rentals 
advance. 

The demurrer gives as its sole reaso! 
for objection, “that the said complaint (01 
the city) does not state sufficient facts to 
constitute a cause of action.” 

New Judge Assumes Jurisdiction 
in Terre Haute (Ind.) Case. 

William H. Bridwell, 


former circt 


court judge of Sullivan county, appeared 
Superior Court No. 2 at Terre Haute, Inc 
on June 4 and assumed jurisdiction in t 
case of the city of Terre Haute and othe 
against the Citizens Independent Telepho 
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Celi of Exide Battery 
Chloride type used in 
Telephone service. 





UVALITY .. . Dependability .. . 

Adaptability . . 
Let those four points govern your pur- 
chase of telephone batteries. Exides 
meet those four require- 
ments. 


. Economy .. . 


important 


(1) Exide Quality is the result of over thirty- 
five years’ experience in building storage 
batteries for use in every kind of tele- 
phone work. 


(2) Exide Dependability and long life result 
from their unusual design and rugged con- 
struction. 








When You Buy A Telephone Battery 
Look For These Four Important Points 








For a long life of dependable 
service, there is no better 
battery than the Exide Battery, 
Chloride type; it requires very 
little attention and is an ideal 
source of power for telephone 
service. 


BATTERIES 





Exide 


(3) Exide Adaptability. There is an Exide 
Battery that can be especially adapted to 
every telephone need. 


(4) Exide Economy. The first cost of an Exide 
Telephone Battery is moderate. The op- 
erating and maintenance costs are low. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





Be Sure to Get 


Your Copy! 


Suttle Salesman Now 


in the Mails 


chock-full of 
ideas for the inde- 
pendent telephone company, is now 
In it you will 
find offered genuine Kellogg re- 
built wall phones at $9.50 each, and 
Read it 


carefully and avail yourself of its 


This new catalog, 
money-saving 


on its way to you. 


numerous other bargains. 


many opportunities. 


If you miss your copy just drop 


us a note and we'll send vou 


another. 















uipment Co.” 


| “racrorv” bai MAIN OFFICE 
Lawrencevi ile, AMlinois ; 





—TELERINE— 


For Central Office and PBX Ringing 
IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ONE REDUCE 
REED! YOUR 
RINGING 
ONE COST 
CON- 
TACT! 
ORDER 
IDEAL ONE 
WAVE ON 
FORM TRIAL 





More power than you need. 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Converts 60 Cycle Lighting Current to 20 Cycle 
Ringing Current 


POSITIVELY NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
Very low current consumption. 


Price $44.00 — F. O. B. Elyria 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 





(Write for booklet) 
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Co. and the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Judge 
in the cause after Judge Evans, 
who had heard the first evidence in the 
case, had granted a petition for a change of 


3ridwell was appointed as judge 
Lineus 


judges in the case. The petition for the 
filed by Attorney Henry 
Moore, who represents John Masselink in 


the suit. 


change was 


The attorneys in the case had failed to 
agree on a judge, so Judge Evans nomi- 
nated Judge Bridwell, Judge James Hughes 
of Greencastle and Judge John M. Rawley 
of Brazil. The names of the others were 
stricken out by the attorneys in the case 


and Judge Bridwell was appointed. 





Nebraska Company Discontinuing 
Service Over Grounded Lines. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

has asked authority of the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission to cancel rates cover- 

ing the giving of certain grounded service 

at the following exchanges: Saronville, 

Davenport, Ithaca, Elmwood, Fairmont, 

Harvard, Mead, Cedar Bluffs, Nora, Oak, 

Ruskin, Hardy, Nelson, Edgar, Murdock, 

Wahoo, Seward, Ceresoco and Colon. 
About a year ago the company, con- 

vinced that it was idle to attempt to give 
grounded service on its smaller exchanges 
in the sections where electric power trans- 
mission lines are most numerous, started 
in on a policy of changing these to metallic 
service. 

The telephone officials found the patrons 
generally willing to pay better rates for 
better service, and the net result is that 
most of the smaller exchanges are now 
metallic, better service is being given, bet- 
ter public relations maintained, and_bet- 
ter revenues secured by the company. 





File Exceptions to Master’s Re- 
port in Michigan Case. 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion and six Michigan cities on May 28 
filed a bill of exceptions to the findings of 
Special Master William S. Sayres, Jr., in 
the Michigan Bell rate case. 

The bill was filed in federal court by 
Wilber M. Brucker, attorney general, 
through Harold Goodman, special counsel. 
In addition to the utilities commission, the 
exceptions are on behalf of Grand Rapids, 
Flint, Kalamazoo, Benton Harbor, Battle 
Creek Pontiac. David H. Crowley, 
special counsel for Detroit, plans to file 


and 


additional exceptions later, and final argu- 
ments probably will be heard in July. 
The bill contends that Mr. Sayres was 


not justified in holding that present rates: 


are confiscatory and specified several items 
of valuation as being incorrect. 

The report fixed the 
fair.value of the company’s property at 
$150,509,025. The Goodman bill declares 
that this figure is $7,712,564 too much, the 
proper figure being $142,896,271. 


special master’s 
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The company’s contention that its annual 
depreciation charge should be $6,943,844 
also is attacked by the commission and the 
cities, which contend that it should be 
$4,537,137. In his first report Mr. Sayres 
had found the depreciation was as the 
company claimed, but in a later report had 
said he was not satisfied with the claim of 
either the company or the state. The bill 
of exceptions attacks the straight line 
method used in computing depreciations 
by the special master. 

Exception also was taken to the finding 
that a return of 7 per cent on the fair 
value of the company’s property is neces- 
sary to avoid confiscation. The commis- 
sion maintained’ that 6 per cent is well 
above the confiscation line. 


In addition to these detailed attacks on 
the report, Mr. Goodman’s bill makes the 
general allegation that the petition of the 
company should have been dismissed on 
the ground that widespread changes in the 
property of the company had been made 
after it instituted the suit on January 6, 
1926. The suit was begun by the telephone 
company to contest an order of the utili- 
ties commission which 
Detroit in 1925. 

New conditions in the business have 
arisen, the bill contended, which would 
have justified the special master in dis- 
missing the company’s petition and requir- 
ing it to resort to the utilities commission 
and “there show the present situation in 
respect to such business.” 

Mr. Goodman said that he had been in- 
structed by the attorney general to “urge 
to the limit our contentions on deprecia- 
tion because we have confidence in the 
fact that true and correct methods of 
ascertaining the actual loss in property 
through its use represents a saving of 
$2,500,000 to the public of Michigan each 
year.” 

Judge Charles C. Simons, to whom the 
special master’s report was made, is ex- 
pected to ask Judges Arthur J. Tuttle and 
Edward J. Moinet to sit with him in hear- 
ing final arguments. 


reduced rates in 


Oklahoma Commission Approves 
Sale; Higher Rates. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
has approved the sale by A. J. Nelson, 
owner of the Haileyville Telephone Co., 
of his exchange at Haileyville, Okla., to 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. The 
commission also approved’ the proposal of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
operate the Haileyville exchange through 
the company’s switchboard at Hartshorne 
and convert the combined plant from a 
magneto to a common battery exchange. 

Upon the 16th of the month in which 
the merger of the plant is completed and 
common battery service begun, the South- 
western Bell company is authorized to put 
into effect the following monthly rates: 
One-party business telephone, $3.50; busi- 
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ness extension telephone, $1; 
residence telephone, $2; 
dence telephone, $2; res:dence 
telephone, 50 cents. 

The company is given the right to mak« 
a charge of 50 cents for restoration of 
when it has been discontinued 
by reason of default of subscriber. 


one-party 
rural-owned resi- 
extension 


service 


South Dakota Exchange Rates In- 
sufficient to Provide Service. 

The Bison Telephone Co., Bison, S. D.., 
of which R. A. H. Brandt is owner, has 
been granted permission by the South Da- 
kota Railroad Commission to increase rates 
in order to provide better service for the 
subscribers. 

The Bison exchange furnishes telephonc 
service to 16 business subscribers, 12 of 
whom are on individual lines, and four oi 
whom are on two-party lines. There are 
four residence subscribers and 29 rural 
subscribers. The rural stations are on 
three-party lines, one of which extends 
south and west of Bison to the inland post 
office at Strool, where a pay station is 
maintained. The so-called north line, hav- 
ing five subscribers, has been down since 
December 1, 1929, and the subscribers have 
been unable to reach Central at Bison since 
that time. 

Since taking over this property in May, 
1929, Mr. Brandt, owner of the company, 
has with continued misfortune, the 
seriousness of which the subscribers recog- 
nize. There have been two devastating 
The automobile used by the 
linemen was demolished in an accident and 
a large percentage of poles has required 
replacement. 

The Bison Telephone Co. met with a 
serious financial reverse in May, 1929, 
when the Bison State Bank secured a 
judgment against the telephone company 
forcing an execution sale of the property 
and assets. The judgment was $1,015.71, 
and Mr. Brandt purchased the property 
and assets of the company for $400. He 
testified that since taking over the prop- 
erty, he had expended $1,040 to cover re- 
placement and operating expenses 
above the revenue received for telephone 
service. The record showed that he has 
taken no compensation or salary for his 
own work as manager and had done con- 
siderable of the physical work 
without compensation. 

The financial records of the Bison Tele- 
phone Co. show that the company has 
been operating at a loss during the past 
year. The exchange service in Bison ap- 
pears to be entirely satisfactory and no ob- 
jection was voiced against the increase o! 
business and residence telephone rates. 

A substantial sum of money is necessar: 
for the rebuilding of the rural lines and 
the reestablishing of a service that would 
be satisfactory. The commission author 
ized increased rates effective July 1. The 


met 


sleet storms. 


costs 


himself 


rural line rate does not become effective 
until that service has been fully reestab 
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Recognized the World Over for Its 
Quality—Long Life— Dependability 
Burgess, the famous black and white striped batteries, are always on the 
job—in the navy, the signal corps and with the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 


Burgess Telephone Batteries too, are known the world over for their 
dependability—ready to give instant and intermittent service over a long 
period of time. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


General Offices: CHICAGO 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
In Canada: NIAGARA FALLS and WINNIPEG 























“Stewart” Direct Reading 
Test Cabinet 


The “STEWART” Direct Reading 
Test Cabinet reads the resistance to shorts, 
crosses and grounds direct in ohms on the 
scale of the meter. We furnish a mile 
card with cabinet that gives distance to 
trouble in all kinds of wire without fig- 
uring. Any man can install and use it. 
Price $56.00 for 15-volt scale. $61.00 


for 150-volt scale. Sent on trial. 
Also, lineman’s Test Sets with detector 


coil, Cable Testers and Detecto-Meters. 
STEWART BROS., Ottawa, Ill. 


























| 
ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH GOMPANY = | 
100 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Associated Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has declared 
the regular dividend of $1.75 per share on the 
7% First Preferred stock; $1.50 per share on 
the Six Dollar First Preferred stock; $1.00 per 
share on the Class “D” stock; and $1.00 per | 
share on the Class “A” stock for the quarter 
ending June 30th, 1930, payable Julyist, 1930, | 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 16th, 1930. 

G. L. GRAWOLS, Vice-President and Treasurer 
























EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


Note protection at corners ra 


Rlalea. Insulated Staples 


Trade Mark 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insu- 
*6 lation prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 
4 Sizes. Pat. Nov. 1900 
Write for samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON. MASS. 














EFFECTIVE in maintaining your underground 
and aerial cable in perfect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL INDIANA 
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Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 
M.LANZ BOLT CO. PITTSBURGH, PA 





4 re 





To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 
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GALVANIZED IDO 


Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Extra Best Best (EBB) 
Best Best (BB) 
Steel 


Seven Wire 

Steel Strand 
Standard 
Siemens-Martin 
High Strength 
Extra High Strength 


Crapo Galvanized Products 
combine every element essen- 
tial to long life and low main- 
tenance cost: pure zinc coat- 
ings, non-cracking, non-peel- 
ing—correct tensile values— 
proper ductility. 

Immediate shipping service from 


Distributors’ stocks in all job- 
bing centers. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 
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That Blizzard 
Next Winter 


OST of your service mainte- 

nance cost would be chopped 

off if every Battery in your 
lines would go through blizzards 
without breakdowns. Summer 
servicing is expensive but winter 
is worse. 


Lengthen the time between 
maintenance emergencies with 
Storm King Telephone Cells. The 
D-W Patented insulator saves 
enough space to admit more mix 
and at the same time retains mois- 
ture, prolongs life and counts for 
quicker recuperation. All this is 
proved on many of the best regu- 
lated lines in the country. 


The initial saving on Storm King 
Telephone cells swells the final 


economy. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 
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lished on a_ satisfactory and adequate 
basis. Authority is granted to bill sub- 
scribers in an amount of 25 cents per month 
in excess of the net rates from which a 
discount of 25 cents is to be allowed for 
payment in advance on or before the 15th 
of the current month. 

The old and new net monthly rates are: 


Ce et a $3.00 
Residence main line ........,....... 2.00 
PE SEED viswsseswssseswnesns 2.00 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA. 

May 26: Sale of the Repton and Frisco 
City telephone exchanges to B. H. Stall- 
worth approved, with the proposed sched- 
ule of rates for the two cities. The report 
of the commission showed that the sale of 
the properties bore the approval of the city 
officials. The Repton exchange was pur- 
chased from H. F. Adams and the Frisco 
City exchange from Mr. Adams and J. F. 
Busey. 

September 2: Hearing on petitions of 
the Southeastern Telephone Co. asking au- 
thority to put into effect certain connection 
and service charges for telephones in Ge- 
neva, Samson, Hartford and Slocomb. The 
case was reset on May 26 for September 2 
upon application of the petitioners. 

GEORGIA. 

June 5: Hearing on petition of recently 
incorporated Continental Telephone Co., 
with headquarters in Dawson, for authority 
to issue $650,000 of its common capital 
stock for the purpose of using the proceeds 
to acquire the properties of the Buena 
Vista Telephone Co., Dawson Telephone 
Co., Lincolnton Telephone Co., Monroe 
Telephone Co., Washington Telephone Co., 
Southern Telephone Co., and also to pro- 
vide funds with which to liquidate floating 
obligations of these companies. 

In the petition for charter filed in the 
office of the clerk of Terrell Superior 
Court the company set forth that it would 
operate with a capital stock of $750,000. It 
previously was incorporated in Missouri, 
and operated a number of exchanges in 
Georgia and other states. 

ILLINOIs. 

June 2: Order approved suspending un- 
til October 21, 1930, proposed advances in 
the telephone rates in Mt. Morris, Ogle 
county, as stated in the schedule of the 
DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co. 

June 10: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Brinkman in the matter of 
proposed advance in rates for service in 
Gibson City, stated in rate schedule I. C. C. 
No. 2 filed by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. 

June 13: Continued hearing at Chicago 
before Commissioner Brinkman in the mat- 
ter of joint application for leave and au- 
thority to Bureau County Independent Tel- 
ephone Co. to sell all its properties and 
franchises to the Illinois Allied Telephone 
Co. with headquarters at Princeton. 

June 13: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Collins in the matter of the 
application by the Illinois Allied Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates for 
service in Princeton, Ladd, Ohio, Tiskilwa, 
LaMoille, Manilus, Dover, Sheffield, 
Wyanet, Walnut and Spring Valley. 

June 19: Hearing on application of 
Illinois Southeastern Telephone Co. for toll 
rates from Shelbyville to surrounding 
towns in Shelby county, postponed to this 
date from June 3. 


INDIANA, 
May 27: The Ladoga Telephone Co. of 
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Ladoga, Montgomery county, filed a peti- 
tion asking for authority to increase rates. 
The company in its petition contends that 
its present rates are not making an ade- 
quate return on its investment and that 
property of the company suffered damage 
during the sleet storm last winter which 
necessitated extensive repairs. 

May 28: Commonwealth Telephone 
Corp. filed a petition asking for authority 
to increase rates at its exchanges in Perk- 
insville, Madison county, and at Windfall, 
Tipton county. 

The petition set out that the company’s 
property had been damaged by sleet storms 
at Perkinsville. It further set out that 
the company is furnishing a flat rate serv- 
ice to Anderson and Elwood exchanges oi 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for which 
it pays the Bell company $100 annually and 
collects only $36. 

May 29: Asa J. Smith, Indianapolis at- 
torney representing patrons of the Madison 
exchange and the smaller exchanges near 
Madison of the Southern Indiana Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., filed a_ petition 
asking for a 30-day extension on the hear- 
ing date set at Madison on the telephone 
company’s petition to increase rates. 

The hearing date previously set was for 
June 10. Exchanges operating under the 
exchange are at Hanover, Volga and 
China. Attorney Smith said that patrons 
desired more time to prepare for the hear- 
ing. 

- 6: Rate increase asked by the Ad- 
vance Telphone Co. of Winchester, Ind., 
denied. , 

June 6: Authority granted the Klondike 
Telephone Co., now a partnership, to sell 
to a corporation of the same name. _ 

June 12: Hearing in the matter of rates 
of the Sullivan Telephone Co. continued 
to this date from May 28. 

June 24: Hearing at Portland on the 
petition of the Salamonia Telephone Co, 
of Salamonia, for permission to increase 
rates; postponed from June 5 to this date. 

KANSAS. 

May 26: C. C. Bieber, of Bison, given 
permission to operate a telephone public 
utility in Rush and Ellis counties. He re- 
cently purchased the plant of W. J. Bux- 
ton, whose application for permission to 
sell also was granted by the commission. 

June 17: Hearing at Bennington in the 
matter of the application of the Central 
Kansas Telephone Co. for permission to 
discontinue the operation of its telephone 
exchange at Wells, and connect its sub- 
scribers with its exchange at Bennington. 

June 19: Hearing at Osborne in the 
matter of the application of the Central 
Kansas Telephone Co. for permission to 
install common battery service, and put in 
operation a new schedule of rates at its ex- 
change at Osborne. 

July 2: Hearing at Kiowa concerning 
the application of the Western Telephone 
Corp. for discontinuance of free telephone 
service between Kiowa and Hardtner, and 
Hazelton and Kiowa. ; 

July 15: In the matter of the applica 
tion of the Everset Mutual Telephone Co 
for permission to make certain changes 111 
rates for service at Everest, a hearing will 
be held at Everest. 

July 17: Hearing at Barnard in the 
matter of the application of the Central 
Kansas Telephone Co. for permission to 
make certain changes in rates for service 
at Barnard. 

MAINE. 


May 29: Maine Telephone & Telegrap) 
Co. authorized to sell its system to New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
Maine company has a fixed capital of $1 - 
083,805. 
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Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier fleriric Lompany 
Chicago, II. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Elec. Slip type Receivers with 


New W. E. Shells & cords @........ $ 1.10 
Kellogg Local or C. B. Transmitters, 
complete with backs @ .........+4.6- .10 


Western Elec. No. 323 Transmitters com- 
plete with backs 
Western Elec. No. 143 Receivers com- 
plete with cords @ ...cccccccscssccs 1.25 
Western Elec. No. 240 external post 
connection 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 
ohm Bdg. magneto hotel sets with v 
W. E. Trans. & No. 122 Rec. @...... 5.75 
Western Elec. No. 240 external post 
connection 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 
ohm desk set, signal sets with No. 13 


De. Ge GP: dwcadcdeecnsanensedeneens 4.50 
Western Elec. No. 315 inside connection 
38-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm desk set 
CE GORE OD 566 6:06.0:0.8.5:00.09.5 6600606 5.75 
Leich 30-42-54 and 66 cycle Harmonic 
RIOTS WIT DOMGS |] ncccvccescoses 1.25 


New Cabinet inside connection compacts 
with Kellogg or W. E. Transmitters 
& Rec., 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm 
$9.50—4-bar @ $10.50—5-bar @...... 11.50 
Kellogg No. 79 C. B. Induction coils @ .40 
Western Elec. No. 22 3-bar Bdg. Gen- 
@ 


GOUREES WHE GOMES © cs cvcccvesiscccs 1.65 
Stromberg 4-bar A. C. or Pulsating cur- 
rent Gen. with crank @ ............ 2.26 


Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—465 No. 450X Receiver 
Shells, which fit the Stromberg Carlson 
Company No. 27A receiver ; 452 No. 452X 
Receiver Shell Caps which fit the above 
shell; 90 No. 36 Dean Electric Co. Re- 
ceiver Shells which fit the Dean Electric 
Co, slip type receiver; 1080 No. 36 Dean 
Electric Co. Receiver Shell Caps, which 
fit the above receiver shells. These are 
composition shells and caps and are all 
alsolutely new and in the original pack- 
aves. Inquire F. M. Strasser, Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, Lin- 
ccln, Nebraska. 











l FOR SALE 


— -_.___ 


TELEPHONES and telephone equip- 
ment exchanged, and repaired. Prompt 
service on transmitters and receivers. 
Telephone properties listed for sale or 
exchange. 

TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 


6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








FACTORY REBUILT TELEPHONES 
—Leich 3 and 4 bar 1000 ohm bridging 
compact magneto wall and desk tele- 
phones. Same guarantee as new equip- 
ment. Good values. Price on applica- 
tion. Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III. 





FOR SALE—Telephone exchange 210 
stations—residence with exchange; in- 
cludes three towns with toll line. Real 
Bargain. Terms to suit. E. E. Steckel, 
Hawkins, Wisconsin. 





POSITIONS WANT 


POSITION WANTED — Competent 
man qualified to supervise, install and 
maintain any make common battery or 
magneto central office equipment, re- 
sults guaranteed; references. Address 


7764, care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED—Cable Splicer 
would like position as trouble man on 
cable or construction cable work; first- 
class mechanic; 15 years’ experience; 
prefer Indiana or Ohio, but would locate 
any place. Write G. F. Morrison, 1062 
La Brosse St., Detroit, Mich. 


* MAGNETO 
WALL SETS 


(Compact types with enclosed binding 
posts). 








Leich Electric Co. 3 bar 1000 ohm § 8.00 
4 bar 1600 ohm 8.50 
5 


bar 1600 ohm 9.00 


Dean Electric Co. 3 bar 1000 ohm 5.50 
4 bar 1600 ohm 6.50 
5 bar 1600 ohm 7.00 


Kellogg, Stromberg-Carlson and 
Western Electric Co. (new cab- 
inets) 3 bar 1000 ohm = 10.00 

4 bar 1600 ohm 10.50 
5 bar 1600 or 2500 ohm _ 11.00 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 
ompany 
1432 So. Parsons Ave., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—A First Class 
Installation and Maintenance Equip- 
ment Man wants to get connected with 
a progressive “Telephone or Telegraph 
Co.” References on request. Address 


7759, care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED — With  tele- 
phone company as manager, plant super- 
intendent. Ten years, central office 
equipment, plant construction, mainte- 
nance; 15 years’ manager, plant super- 
intendent. Right man for isolated or 
group of exchanges where general super- 
vision is required. Best references. Ad- 


dress 7761 care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Cableman 
with twelve years’ experience with Bell 
and Independent Companies on _ ex- 
change and toll cable, both construction 
and trouble. Address No. 7767, care of 


TELEPHONY. 








WANTED 


WANTED — 500 used Kellogg o1 
Stromberg magneto telephones, not re- 
built. Address No. 7766, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 











[TELEPHONY | 


NCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


= 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering ‘““‘Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. Automatic 
switching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and eontractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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veeetcpart hduiistrative Counce! or Uiliies 
JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. 58. E. 


1509 South Park Ave., Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 








Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. 
Seaborn N. Vines, Pres. 

John C. Larkin, Vice-Pres. 
Specialists in valuation, engineering, 
management and accounting 
for telephone properties. 

General Offices: 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E.L.3149 503 White Building 








SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
P i 
YOMNS), 1 have been privileged 


J: TELeenone  \ to appraise Telephone 

el Exchanges all over the 
; United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 





'y XY a self of my services? 
No wee 1035-6 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
W. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and rts, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of 
financing 


406 W. 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2130 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








TELEPHONY 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

June 2: The department of public utili- 
ties announced that the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has agreed not to 
abandon wholly the use of four-party coin 
boxes, used principally in lodging houses. 
A proposal to discontinue such service 
brought a complaint from the Boston 
Rooming House Association. 

MICHIGAN, 

June 5: Hearing on the petition of the 
Meade Telephone Co. for a certificate of 
necessity permitting it to operate in Ray, 
Lenox, Macomb and Chesterfield town- 
ships of Macomb county. Arguments also 
heard on the Meade company’s request to 
incorporate and issue $10,000 in capital 
stock. 

June 5: Hearing on the request of the 
Coe Telephone Co., St. Louis, to issue 
$1,000 in capital stock. 

Missowurl. 

June 4: Hearing at Harrisonville on 
application of Western Telephone Corp. 
for increased rates at Merwin, Creighton, 
Altona, Raymore, Archie and Amsterdam. 

New York. 

June 5: Complaint by about 150 resi- 
dents of Montgomery, Orange county, 
against service by the Walden Telephone 
Co. operating in that village and vicinity. 
The complainants allege that the service is 
“extremely inefficient” and investigation of 
the existing conditions and service is asked. 
Public hearing by the commission will 
follow. 

NortH Dakota. 

May 27: Dakota Public Service Co. au- 
thorized to charge increased rates for 
service in New Rockford. The new rates 
established are the same generally as those 
in other towns of similar size having com- 
mon battery service. The Dakota Public 
Service Co. recently rebuilt the exchange 
at New Rockford and installed a new board 
affording subscribers common battery serv- 
ice instead of magneto. There was no op- 
position by subscribers to the new rates. 

OKLAHOMA. 

May 28: Commission approved sale by 
A. J. Nelson, owner of the Haileyville Tel- 
ephone Co., of his exchange at Haileyville 
to the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
The commission’s order also authorized the 
purchaser to consolidate its exchanges at 
Haileyville and Hartshorne, so that serv- 
ice may be carried on through the one 
switchboard at Hartshorne. Rates were 
fixed at $3.50 a month for one-party busi- 
ness line and $2.00 for a one-party resi- 
dence line. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

May 29: Approval given to the unifi- 
cation of service and division of territory 
in areas where the Cumberland Valley Tel- 
ephone Co. and the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania are operating. 

SoutH Dakota. 

May 27: Petition filed by R. A. H. 
Brandt, owner of the Bison Telephone Co., 
Bison, for permission to increase rental 
rates, granted, effective July 1, 1930. 

° WISCONSIN. 

June 10: Hearing at Madison on peti- 
tion of the North-West Telephone Co., 
Wild Rose, for increased rates. Consider- 
able repair work is already under way on 
rural telephone lines. 





Creosoted Wood 


and Lumber—Manufact”"rers of 


Established 1881 
OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. 





Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Pa Blocks 
Cross Arms, 8i 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 


Conduit 
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Vol. 98. No. 24. 


Western Telephone 
Directory Co. 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 
vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office: Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wichita, Kan. Chicago 
816 Brown Bidg. 100 W. Monroe 





























ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing on Public Utilities 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires 

to your entire satisfaction 

and at a minimum cost. 

Are you a user? Samples 

free on request. 

Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporium, Pcnnsylvanta 








Creosoted 
CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 


CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash’ 











SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
TELEPHONE - ELECTRIC - GAS 
WATER - RAILWAY 
Valuation—Examinations—Engineering 
CHICAGO, ILLINOKS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 





NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated of Ploin 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 Fast Madison St., Chiicago 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 





QGarance (gmpany 
CENTRALIA .MO. 
U.S.A. 























